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CHAPTER I. 
* SMALL AND EARLY.’ 


WILD wet night in the Channel, 

the white waves leaping, lashing, 

and tumbling together in that con- 

fusion of troubled waters, which nau- 

tical men call a ‘cross-sea.’ A dreary, 

dismal night on Calais sands: faint 
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moonshine struggling through a 

low driving scud, the harbour-lights 

quencbed and blurred in mist. Such 

a night as bids the trim French 

sentry hug himself in his watch- 

coat, calmly cursing the weather, 
B 
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while he hums the chorus of a 
comic opera, driving his thoughts 
by force of contrast to the lustrous 
glow of the wine-shop, the spark- 
ling eyes and gold ear-rings of 
Mademoiselle Thérése, who presides 
over Love and Bacchus therein. 
Such a night as gives the travel- 
lers in the mail-packet some notion 
of those ups and downs in life which 
landsmen may bless themselves to 
ignore, as hints to the Queen’s Mes- 
senger, seasoned though he be, that 
ten minutes more of that heaving, 
pitching, tremulous motion would 
lay him alongside those poor sick 
neophytes whom he pities and con- 
demns; reminding him how even /ic 
has cause to be thankful when he 
reflects that, save for an occasional 
vill pean Sean La Manet . 
mill- to che. 
Such. @ night’ as* makes the hardy 

fisherman running’ for the Havre or 
St. Valérie growl his ‘Babord’ and 
‘Tribord’ im harsher tones than 
usual to his mate, because he cannot 
keep his thoughts off Marie and the 
little ones ashore; his dark-eyed 
Marie, praying her heart out to the 
Virgin on her knees, feeling, as the 


fierce wind howls and blusters round 
their hut, that not.on her wedding» 
morning, noon that summer eve’ 


when he won her down by the sea, 
did she love’her Pierre so dearly, as 
now in thisdark boisterous weather, 
that causes her very flesh to creep 
while she listens to its roar. No- 
body who could help it would be 
abroad on Calaissands. ‘Pas méme 
un Anglais!’ mutters the sentry, 
ordering his firelock with a ring, 
and wishing it was time for the Re- 
lief. But an Englishman is out 
nevertheless, wandering aimlessly to 
and fro on the beach; turning his 
face to windward against the driving 
rain; trying to think the wet on his 
cheek is all from without; vainly 
hoping to stifle grief, remorse, 
anxiety, by exposure, and active 
bodily exercise. 

‘How could I stay in that cursed 
room? he mutters, striding wildly 
among the sandhills. ‘The very 
tick of the clock was enough to 
drive one mad in those long fearful 
pauses—solemn and silent as death ! 
Can’t the fools do anything for her? 


What is the use of nurses and 
doctors, and all the humbug of 
medicine and science ?; My darling! 
my darling! It was too cruel to 
hear you wailing and crying, and to 
know- I could do you no good! 
What a coward I am! to have fied 
into the wilderness like a murderer ! 
I couldn’t have stayed there, I feel 
I couldn't! I wish I hadn’t listened 
at the door! Only yesterday you 
seemed so well and in such good 
spirits, with your dark eyes looking 
so patiently and fondly into mine! 
And now, if she should die!—if she 
should die!’ 

Then he stands stock-still, turn- 
ing instinctively from the wind like 
one of the brutesj, while the past 
comes back in #wakimg:dream so 
akin to reality, tiaevemin his pre- 
occupation he seems: toelive the last 
year of his life over’ Once 
more he is atthe: oii place in 
Cheshire, whithersheoliag® gone like 
any other young 
addition to a cow shooting- 

y because of his cliestmut locks, 

is blue eyes, his handsome 

and general recklessness. of vo 
ter : agreeable, he —_ toelderly 
roués and established > mtg 
women, but a scarecrow to 
and a stumblingblock to Avi 
as being utterly penni ther 
good-for-nothing. Once»more he 
comes down late for dinner, to find 
a vacant by that beautiful girl, 
with her delicatefeatures, her wealth 
of raven hair, above all, with the 
soft, sad, dreamy eyes, that look so 
loving, so trustful, and so good. In 
such characters as theirs these 
things are soon accomplished. A 
walk or two, a waltz, a skein of silk 
to wind, a drive in a pony carriage, 
an afternoon church, and behold 
them in the memorable summer- 
house, where he won her heart— 
completely and unreservedly, while 
flinging down his own! Then came 
all the sweet excitement, all the 
fascinating mystery of mutual un- 
derstanding, of stolen glances, of 
hidden meanings in the common 
phrases and daily courtesies of 
social life. It was so delightful for 
each to feel that other existence 
bound up in its own, to look down 
from their enchanted mountain, 
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with pity not devoid of contempt on 
the commonplace dwellers on the 
plain, undeterred by proofs more 
numerous perhaps on the hills of 
Paphos than in any other airy 
region, that 


*Great clymbers fall unsoft ;’ 


to know that come sorrow, suffer- 
ing, , or misfortune, there 
was refuge and safety for the poor 
broken- winged bird, though its 
plumage were torn by the fowler’s 
cruelty or even soiled in the storm 
of shame. Alas! that the latter 
should arrive too soon! 

Perhaps of this young couple, the 
girl, in her perfect faith and entire 
self-sacrifice, may have been less 
aghast than her lover at the immi- 
nence of discovery, reprobation, and 
scorn. When no other course was 
left open, she eloped willingly 
enough with the man she 
trusted—shutting her eyes to con- 
sequences, in that recklessness of 
devotion which, lead though it may 
to much unhappiness in life, consti- 
tutes not the {least lovable trait of 
the female character, so ready to 
burst into extremes of right and 
wrong. 

Besides, who cares for conse- 
quences at nineteen, with the sun 
glinting on the waves of the Chan- 
nel, the sea-air freshening cheek and 
brow, the coast of Picardy rising 
bright and glistening, in smiles of 
welcome, and the ear fond face 
looking down so proudly and wist- 
fully on its treasure? Consequences 
indeed! They have been left with 
the heavy at London 
sore, igh to ead their proper owner 

ly hereafter in Paris; but 
Lamon with this fresh breeze 
blowing—on the blue sea—under the 
blue sky—they do not exist—there 
are no such things! 

These young people were very 
foolish, very wicked, but they ek 
each other very dearly. Mr. Bruce 
was none of those heartless, unscru- 

Lovelaces, oftener met with 
in fiction than in real life, who can 
forget they are men as well as gen- 
tlemen ; and when he crossed the 
Channel with Miss Algernon, it was 
from sheer want of forethought, from 
mismanagement, no doubt, but still 


more from misfortune, that she was 
Miss Algernon still. 

To marry, was to be disinherited, 
that he knew well enough; but 
neither he nor his Nina, as he called 
her, would have paused for this con- 
sideration. There were other diffi- 
culties, trivial in appearance, ha- 
rassing, vexatious, insurmountable 
in reality, that yet seemed from day 
to day about to vanish; so they 
waited, and temporized, and hesi- 
tated, till the opportunity came of 
escaping together, and they availed 
themselves of it without delay. 

Now they had reached French 
ground and were free, but it was too 
late! That was why Mr. Bruce 
roamed so wildly to-night over the 
Calais sands, tortured by a cruel 
fear that he might lose the treasure 
of his heart for ever, exaggerating, 
in that supreme moment of anxiety, 
her suffermgs, her danger, perhaps 
even her priceless value to himself. 

To do him justice he did not think 
for an instant of the many galling 
annoyances to which both must be 
subjected hereafter in the event of 
her coming safely through her trial. 
He found no time to reflect on a 
censorious world, an outraged cirele 
of friends, an infuriated family; on 
the cold shoulder Mrs. Grundy 
would turn upon his darling, end 
the fair mark he would himself be 
bound to offer that grim old father 
who had served under Wellington, 
or that soft-spoken dandy brother in 
the Guards, unerring at ‘ rocketers,’ 
and deadly for all ground game, 
neither of whom would probably 
shoot the wider, under the circum- 
stances that he, the offender, felt 
in honour he must stand at least 
one discharge without retaliation, 
an arrangement which makes twelve 
paces uncomfortably. close quarters 
for the passive and immovable tar- 
get. He scarcely dwelt a moment 
on the bitter scorn with which his 
own great-uncle, whose natural heir 
he was, would calmly and delibe- 
rately curse this piece of childish 
folly, while he disinherited its per- 
petrator without seruple or remorse. 
He never even considered the disad- 
vantage under which a life that 
ought to be very dear to him was 
now opening on the world: a life 

B2 
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that might be blighted through its 
whole course by his own folly, 
punished, a score of years hence, for 
unwittingly arriving a few weeks 
too soon. No! He could think of 
nothing but Nina’s anguish and 
Nina’s danger; could only wander 
helplessly backwards and forwards, 
stupefied by the continuous gusts 
of that boisterous sea-wind, stunned 
by the dull wash of the incoming 
tide, feeling for minutes at a time, 
a numbed, apathetic impotency; till, 
roused and stung by a rush of re- 
curring apprehensions, he hastened 
back to his hotel, white, agitated, 
dripping wet, moving with waver- 
ing gestures and swift irregular 
strides, like a man in a trance. 

At the foot of the staircase he ran 
into the arms of a dapper French 
doctor, young, yet experienced, a 
man of science, a man of pleasure, 
an anatomist, a dancer, a philoso- 

her, and a dandy—who put both 
ds on his shoulders, and looked 
in his face with so comical an ex- 
pression of congratulation, sympa- 
thy, pity, and amusement, that Mr. 
Bruce’s fears vanished on the in- 
stant, and he found voice to ask in 
husky accents ‘If it was over?’ 

‘Over!’ repeated the doctor. 
* Pardon, my good sir. For our in- 
teresting young friend it is only just 
begun. A young lady, monsieur, a 
veritable little aristocrat, with a de- 
licate nose, and, my faith, sound 
and powerful lungs! I make you 
my compliment, monsieur. I am 
happy to be the first to advertise 
you of good news. Itis late. Let 
madame be kept tranquil. You will 

it me to wish you good-night. 
i will return again in the morning.’ 

‘And she is safe? exclaimed 
Bruce, crushing the doctor’s hand 
in a grasp like a vice. 

‘Safe!’ answered the little man. 
‘ Parbleu—yes—for the present, safe 
as the mole in the harbour, and 
likely to remain so if you will only 
keep out of the room. Come, you 
shalt see her for one quite little 
moment. She desires it so much. 
And when I scratch at the door 
thus, you will come out. Agreed? 
Enter then. You shall embrace 
your child.’ 

So the good-natured man turned 


into the hotel again, to conduct 
Mr. Bruce back to the door from 
which he had fied in anguish 
an hour or two ago, and was thus 
five minutes too late for another 
professional engagement, which 
could not be postponed but went 
on indeed very well without him, 
the expectant lady being a person 
of experience, the wife of a Calais 
fisherman, and now employed for 
the thirteenth time in her yearly 
occupation. But this has nothing _ 
to do with Mr. Bruce. 

That gentleman stole on tiptoe 
through the darkened room, catch- 
ing a glimpse as he passed the taw- 
dry mirror on the chimney-piece, of 
a very pale and anxious 
strangely unlike his own, while 
from behind the half-drawa bed- 
curtains he heard a quiet placid 
breathing, and a weak faint voice 
with its tender whisper, ‘Charlie, 
are you there? My darling, I begged 
so hard to see you for one minute, 
a ear, to—to show you 
this,’ 

This was a morsel of something 
swathed up in wrappings, round 
which the young mother’s arm was 
folded with proud, protecting love; 
but I think he had been too anxious 
about the woman to feel a proper 
elation in his new position as father to 
the child. The tears came thick to 
his eyes once more, while he caught 
the pale fragile hand that lay so 
weary = listless on pk me 
pane, ress it against his lips, his 
cheeks, his forehead, athe 
broken words of endearment an 
gratitude and joy. 

She would have kept him there 
all night: she would have talked to 
him for an hour, feeble as she was, 
of that little being, in so short a 
time promoted to its sovereignty of 
Baby (with a capital B), in which 
she had already discovered instincts, 
qualities, high reasoning powers, 
noble moral characteristics: but the 
doctor’s tap was heard, ‘ scratching’ 
as he called it, at the door, and 
Bruce, too py not to be docile, 
had the sense to obey his 
summons without delay. 

‘Let them sleep, monsieur,’ said 
the Frenchman, struggling into his 
great-coat, and hurrying down- 
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stairs. ‘It will do them more good 
than all your prevision, and all my 
experience. will return in the 
morning, to inquire after madame 
and to renew my acquaintance with 
mademoiselle—I ‘should say with 
“ your charming mees.” Monsieur, 
you are now father of a family—you 
should keep early hours. Good- 
night then—till to-morrow.’ 

Bruce looked after him with a 
blessing on his lips, and a fervent 
thanksgiving in his heart to the 
Providence that had spared him 
his treasure. For the moment, 
I believe, he completely forgot 
that important personage with 
whom originated all their anxiety 
and discomfort. To men, indeed, 
there is so little individuality about 
a Baby, that, I fear it has to be 
weaned and vaccinated, and to go 
through many other processes, be- 
fore it ceases to be a thing, and 
rather an inconvenient one. No; 


Bruce went'to his own sitting-room, 
with his heart so fal! of his Nina, 
there was scarcely place for other 
considerations ; therefore, instead of 


going to bed, he kicked off his wet 
boots, turned on a brilliant illumi- 
nation of gas, end threw himself 
into an arm-chair—to smoke. After 
the excitement he had lately passed 
through, the first few whifis of his 
cigar were soothing and consolatory 
in the extreme, but reflection comes 
with tobacco, not less surely than 
warmth comes with fire; and soon 
he began to see the crowd of fresh 
difficulties which the events of to- 
night would bring swarming round 
his devoted head. How he cursed 
his foolish calculations, his ill- 
judged caution, his cowardly scru- 
ples, thus to have postponed the 
ceremony of marriage till too late. 
How impossible it would be now, to 
throw dust in the eyes of society 
as to dates and circumstances! how 
fruitless the reparation which should 
certainly be put off no longer, no, 
not aday! It seemed so hard that 
he, of all the world, should have 
injured the woman who loved him, 
the woman whom he so devotedly 
loved in return. He almost hated 
the innocent’ baby for its inoppor- 
tune arrival ; but remembering how 
that poor little creature too must 


bear the punishment of his crime, 
he flung the end of his cigar against 
the stove with a curse, and for one 
moment, only one bitter, painful 
moment, found himself wishing he 
had never met, never loved, his 
darling; had left the lamb at peace 
in its fold, the rose ungathered on 
its stalk. 

The clock did not tick twice be- 
fore there came a reaction. It seemed 
so impossible that they should be 
independent of each other. He 
would not be himself withont 
Nina! and the flow of his affection, 
like the back-water of a mill-stream, 
returned only the stronger for its 
momentary interruption. After all, 
Nina was everything, Nina was the 
first consideration. Something must 
be done at once. As soon as she 
could bear it, that ceremony must 
be gone through which should have 
been performed long ago. He was 
young, he was impatient, he would 
fain be at work without delay; so 
he turned to his writing-table, and 
began opening certain letters that 
had already followed him into 
France, but that he had laid aside 
without examination, in the excite- 
ment of the last few hours. 

They were not calculated to afford 
him much distraction. A circular 
from a coal company, a couple of 
invitations to dinner, a tailor's bill, 
and a manifesto from the firm, call- 
ing attention to the powers of en- 
durance with which their little ac- 
count had ‘made running’ for a 
considerable period, while promising 
a ‘lawyer’s letter’ to enforce pay- 
mentof the same. Next this hostile 

rotocol lay a business-like missive 
ring a Lincoln’s Inn look about 
it not to be mistaken, and which 
Bruce determined he would leave 
unopened till the morning, when, if 
Nina had slept, and was doing well, 
he felt nothing in the world could 
make him unhappy. 

‘Serves me right, though,’ he 
yawned, ‘for deserting Poole. He 
wouldn’t have bothered me for a 
miserable pony at such a time as 
this; and flinging off his clothes, in 
less than five minutes he was as fast 
asleep as if he had never known an 
anxiety in the world, but was lulled 
by the soothing considerations of a 
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well-spent past, an untroubled con- 
science, and a balance at his 
banker’s! 

So he slept, and dreamed not as 
those sleep who are thoroughly out- 
wearied in body and mind, waking 
only when the sun had been up 
more than an hour, and the stormy 
night had given place to a clear, un- 
clouded day. 

The Channel was all blue and 
white now ; the rollers, as they sub- 
sided into a long heaving ground- 
swell, bringing in with them a 
freight of health and freshness to 
the shore. The gulls were soaring 
and screaming round the harbour, 
edging their wings with gold as 
they dipped and wheeled in the 
morning light. Everything spoke 
of hope and happiness and vitality. 
Bruce opened his window, drew in 
long breaths of the keen, reviving 
air, and stole to listen at Nina’s 
door. ; 

How his heart went up in grati- 
tude to heaven! Mother and child 
were sleeping — so fully, so 
soundly. Mother and child! At 
that early period the dearest, the 
sweetest, the holiest link of human 
love—the gold without the dross, 
the flower without the insect, the 
wine without the headache, the full 
fruition of the feelings without the 
wear and tear of the heart. 

He could have kissed the anti- 
quated French chambermaid, dressed 
like a Sister of Mercy, who met him 
in the passage, and wishing ‘ Mon- 
sieur’ good-morning, congratulated 
him with tears of honest sympathy 
in her glittering, bold black eyes. 
He did give a five-frane piece to tke 
alert and well-dressed waiter, who 
looked as if he had never been in 
bed, and never required to go. It 
may be this impulse of generosity 
reminded him that five-franc pieces 
were likely to be scarce with him in 
future, and an unpleasant associa- 
tion of ideas brought the lawyer’s 
letter to his mind. There it lay, 
square and uncompromising, be- 
tween his watch and his cigar-case. 
He opened it, I am afraid, with a 
truly British oath. 

He turned quite white when he 
read it the first time, but the blood 
rushed to his temples on a second 


perusal, and he flang himself down 
on his knees at the window-sill, 
thanking Providence, somewhat in- 
considerately, for the benefits that 
only came to him through another 
man’s death. 

This letter, indeed, though the 
composition of a lawyer, had not 
been written at the instance of his 
long-suffering tailor, but was from 
the solicitor who conducted the 
business of his family. It advised 
him, in very concise language, of 
his great-uncle’s sudden ‘demise,’ 
as it was worded, ‘ intestate; in- 
forming him that he thus became 
heir, as next of kin, to the whole 
personal and real property of the 
deceased, and concluded with sincere 
congratulations on his accession to 
a fine fortune, not without a hope 
that their firm might continue to 
manage his affairs, and afford him 
the same satisfaction that had al- 
ways been e by his late 
lamented relative, &c. 

The surprise staggered him likea 
blow. From such blows, however, 
we soon ‘come to time,’ willing to 
take any amount of similar punish- 
ment. He gave himself credit for 
self-denial in not waking Nina on 
the instant to tell her of their good 
fortune. Still more, he plumed him- 
self on his forethought in resolving 
to ask her doctor’s leave before he 
entered on so exciting a topic with 
the invalid. He longeil io tell 
somebody. He was so happy, so 
elated, so thankful! and yet, amidst 
all his joy, there rankled an uncom- 
fortable sensation of remorse and 
self-reproach when he thought of 
the little blighted life, the ‘ittle in- 
jured helpless creature nestling to 
its young mother’s side in the next 
room. 


CHAPTER II. 
* NIGHTFALL.” 


It is more than twenty years ago, 
and yet how vividly it all comes 
back to him to-night. 

The sun has gone down in streaks 
of orange and crimson over the old 
oaks that crown the deer park slop- 
ing upward to the rear of Keclesfield 
Manor. Mr. Bruce walks across a 











darkened room to throw the window 
open for a gasp of fresh evening air, 
laden with the perfume of pinks, 
carnations, and moss-roses in the 
garden below. Her garden! Is it 
possible? Something in the action 
reminds him of that bright, hopeful 
morning at Calais. Something in 
the scent of the flowers steals to his 
brain half torpid and benumbed ; 
his heart contracts with an agony of 
physical suffering. ‘My darling ' 
my darling!’ he murmurs, ‘ shall I 
never _aee you tying those flowers 
again?’ and turning from the win- 
dow, he falls on his knees by the 
bedside with a passionate burst of 
weeping that, like blood-letting to 
the body, restores the unwelcome 
faculty of consciousness to his mind. 
When he raises his head again he 
knows well enough that the one 
great misfortune has arrived at last 
—that henceforth for him there may 
come, in the lapse of long years, 
resignation, even repose, but hope 
and happiness no more. 

Even now, though he wonders at 
his own callousness, he can bear to 
look on the bed, through a mist of 
tears, and so looking, feels his in- 
tellect failing in its effort to grasp 
the calamity that has befallen him. 

There she lies, like a dead lily, his 
own, his treasure, his beloved ; the 
sweet face, calm and placid, with its 
chiselled ivory features, its smooth 
and gentle brow, has already bor- 
rowed a higher,a more perfect beauty 
from the immortality on which it has 
entered. Not fairer, not lovelier, 
did she look that well-remembered 
evening when he first knew her 
pure and priceless heart was his 
own, though she has borne him a 
daughter—nay, two daughters (and 
he winces with a fresh and different 
pain)—the younger as old as she 
was then. Her raven hair is parted 
soft and silky off those pale, delicate 
temples; her long black lashes rest 
upon the waxen cheek. No; she 
never looked as beautiful, not in the 
calm sleep he used to watch s0 
lovingly; and now the deep, fond 
eyes must open on his own no more. 
She was so gentle, too, so patient, 
so sweet-tempered, and oh! so true. 
He had been a man of the world, 
neither better nor worse than others: 
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he knew women well; knew how 
rare are the good ones; knew the 
prize he hadwon, and valued it—yes, 
he was sure he always valued it as 
it deserved. What was the use? 
Had she not far better have been 
like the others—petulant, wilful, 
capricious, covetous of admiration, 
careless of affection, weak-headed, 
shallow-hearted, and desirous only 
of that which could not possibly be 
her own? Such were most of the 
women amongst whom he had been 
thrown in his youth; but oh! how 
unlike her who was lying dead there 
before his eyes. 
‘For men at most differ as heaven and earth, 
But women, worst and best, as heaven and 
hell’ 

He felt so keenly now that she 
had been his better angel for more 
than twenty years ; that but for her 
he might long ago have deteriorated 
to selfishness and cynicism, or sunk 
into that careless philosophy which 
believes only in the tangible, the 
material, and the present. 

A good woman’s lot may be linked 
to that of a bad man; she may even 
love him very dearly, and yet retain 
much of her purer, better nature 
amidst all the mire in which she is 
steeped; but it is not so with us. 
~ care for a bad woman is to be 

ragged down to her level, inch by 
oe roe til the intellect itself becomes 
sapped in a daily degradation of the 
heart. From such slavery emanci- 
pation is cheap under any suffering, 
at any sacrifice. The lopping of a 
a is a painful process, but above 
gangrened wound experienced 
soapeen amputate without scruple 
or remorse. 

On the other hand, a true wo- 
man’s affection is of all earthly in- 
fluences the noblest and most ele- 
vating. It encourages the highest 
and gentlest qualities of man’s 
nature — his enterprise, conrage, 
patience, ‘sympathy, above all, his 
trust. Happy the pilgrim on whose 
life such a beacon-star has shone 
_ to me him in the right way; 

py if it sets not until it 
al him so far that he will 
— again turn aside from the 


path. . u 
Such reflections as these, while 
they added to his sense of loss and 
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loneliness, yet took so much of the 
sting out of Mr. Bruce's great sor- 
row, that he could realize it for 
minutes at a time without being 
goaded to madness, or stunned to 
apathy by the pain. 

There had been no warning—no 
preparation. He had left her that 
morning as usual, after smoking a 
cigar in her society on the lawn, 
while she tied, and snipped, and 
gathered the flowers of ce pretty 


garden. He had visited the stable, 
ordered the pony-carriage, seen the 
keeper, and been to look at an Al- 
derney cow. It was one of his idle 


days, yet, after twenty years of 
marriage, such days he still liked to 
spend, if possible, in the company of 
his wife. So he strolled back to 
write his letters in her boudoir, and 
entered it at the garden door, ex- 
pecting to find her, as usual, busied 
in some graceful feminine employ- 
ment. 

Her work was heaped on the sofa ; 
a book she had been reading lay 
open on the table; the very flowers 

gathered an hour ago had the 
dew on them still. He could not 
finish his first letter without con- 
sulting her, for she kept his memory, 
his conscience, and his money, just 
as she kept his heart, so he ran up- 
stairs to her bedroom door and 
knocked. 

There was no answer, and he 
went in. At the first glance he 
thought she must have fainted, for 
she had fallen on her knees against 
a high-backed chair, her face buried 
in its cushions, and one hand touch- 
ing the He had a quick eye, 
and the turn of that grey rigid hand 
warned him with a stab of something 
he refused persistently to believe. 
Then he lifted her on the bed where 
she lay now, and sent for every 
doctor within reach. 

He had no recollection of the in- 
tervai that elapsed before the nearest 
could arrive, nor distinct notion of 
any part of that long sunny after- 
noon while he sat by his Nina in 
the death-chamber. Once he got 
up to stop the ticking of a clock on 
the chimneypiece, moving me- 
chanically with stealthy footfall 
across the room lest she should be 
disturbed. The doctors came and 
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went, agreeing, as they left the 
house, that he had answered their 
questions with wonderful precision 
and presence of mind ; nay, that he 
was less prostrated by the blow 
than they should have expected. 
‘ Disease of the heart,’ said they—I 
believe they called it ‘the i 
cardium ; and after paying a tribute 
of admiration to the loveliness of 
the dead lady, discussed the leading 
article of that day’s ‘ Times’ with 
perfect equanimity. What would 
you have? There can be but one 

rson in the world to whom another 
is more than all the world beside. 

This nm was sitting by Nina's 
bed, except for a few brief minutes at 
a time, utterly stupefied and im- 
movable. Even Maud—his che- 
rished daughter Maud— whose smile 
had hitherto been welcome in his 
eyes as the light of morning, could 
not rouse his attention by the depth 
of her own uncontrolled grief.. He 
sat like an idiot or an opium eater, 
till something prompted him to 
open the window and gasp for a 
breath of fresh evening air. Then 
it all came back to him, and he 
awoke to the full consciousness of 
his misery. 

There are men, though not many, 
and these, perhaps, the least inclined 
to prate about it, who have one 
attachment in their lives, to which 
every other sentiment is but an ac- 
cessory and a satellite. Such natures 
are often very bold to dare, very 
strong to endure, very difficult to 
assail, save in their single vulner- 
able point. Force that, and the 
man’s whole vitality seems to col- 
lapse. He does not even make a 
fight of it, but fails, gives in, and 
goes down without an effort. Such 
was the character of Mr, Bruce, and 
to-day he had gotten his death- 
blow. 

The stars twinkled out faintly 
one by one, the harvest-moon rose 
broad and ruddy behind the wooded 
hill, and still he sat, stupefied, at 
the bedside. The door opened 
gently to admit a beautiful girl, 
strangely, startlingly like her dead 
mother, who came in with a cup of 
tea and acandle. Setting these on 
the chimney-piece, she moved softly 
round to where he sat, and pressed 











his head, with both hands, against 
her breast. 

* Dearest father,’ said she, ‘I have 
brought you some tea. Try and 
rouse yourself, papa, dear papa, for 
my sake. You love me too.’ 

The appeal was well chosen ; once 
more the tears came to his eyes, and 
he woke up as from a 

‘You are a good girl, Maud,’ he 
answered, with a vague, distracted 
air. ‘I have my children left—I 
have my children left! But all the 
world cannot make up to me for 
what I have lost!’ - 

She thought his mind was wan- 
dering, and tried to recall him to 
himself. 

‘ We must bear our sorrow as best 
we may, papa, she answered, very 

gently. ‘We must help each other. 
You and I are alone now in the 
world.’ 

A contraction, as of some fresh 
pain, came over his livid face. He 
raised his head to speak, but stop- 
ping himself with an obvious effort, 
ooked long and scrutinisingly in 
his daughter's face. 

Maud Bruce was a very beautiful 

irl even now, in the extremity of 

r sorrow. She had been crying 
heartily, no wonder, but her delicate 
features were not swollen, nor her 
dark eyes dimmed. The silky hair 
shone smooth and trim, the muslin 
dress was not rumpled nor dis- 
arranged, and the white hands, with 
which she still caressed her father's 
sorrow-laden head, neither shook 
nor wavered in their office. 

With her mother’s beauty, Miss 
Bruce had inherited but little of 
her mother’s character; on the con- 
trary, her nature, like that of her 
father’s ancestors rather than his 
own, was bold, firm, and self-reliant 
to an unusual degree. She was 
hard, and that is the only epithet 
properly to describe her—manner, 
voice, appearance, all were lady-like, 
feminine, and exceedingly attractive ; 
but the self-possession she never 
seemed to lose, would have warned 
an experienced admirer, that be- 
neath the white bosom beat a heart 
not to be reduced by stratagem, nor 
carried by assault; that he must not 
hope to see the beautiful dark eyes 
veil themselves in the dreamy soft- 
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ness which so confesses all it means 


to hide; that the raven tresses 
clinging coquetishly to that faultless 

— were most unlikely to be 
severed as a tribute of affection for 
any one whose conquest would not 
be a question of pride and profit to 
their owner. Tenderness was the 
one quality Maud lacked, the one 
quality, which, like the zone of 
Venus, completed all her mother’s 
attractions, with an indefinable and 
irresistible charm. 

There is a wild German legend 
which describes how a certain wood- 
man, a widower, gave shelter to a 
strangely fascinating dame, and 
falling in love with her, incontinently 
made his guest lawful mistress of 
hearth and home; how, notwith- 
standing his infatuated passion, and 
intense admiration for her beauty, 
there was yet in it a fierceness 
which chilled and repelled him,while 
he worshipped; how his children 
could never be brought to look in 
the fair face of their stepmother 
without crying aloud for fear; and 
how at last he discovered, to his 
horror and dismay, that he had 
wedded a fearful creature, half wolf, 
half woman, combining the seduc- 
tions of the syren with the cruel 
voracity of the brute. There was 
something about Maud Bruce to 
remind one of that horrible myth, 
even now, now at her gentlest and 
softest, while she clung round a 
sorrowing father, by the death-bed 
of one, whom in their different ways, 
both had very dearly loved. 

It was well that the young lady 

reserved her presence of mind, for 

ruce seemed incapable of connected 
thought oraction. He roused him- 
self, indeed, at his daughter’s call, 
but gazed stupidly about him, 
stammered in his speech, and 
faltered in his step when he crossed 
the room. The shock of grief had 
evidently overmastered his faculties 
—something, too, besides affliction, 
seemed to worry and distress him— 
something of which he wished to un- 
bosom himself, but that yet he could 
not make up his mind to reveal. 
Maud, whose quickness of —- 
tion was seldom at fault, did not 
fail to observe this, and reviewing 
the position with her accustomed 
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coolness, drew her father gently to 
the writing-table, and sat down. 

* Papa,’ said she, ‘there is much 
to be done. We must exert our- 
selves, It will do us both good. 
Bargrave can bedown by the middle 
of the day, to-morrow. Let me 
write for him at once.’ 

Bargrave and Co. were Mr. Bruce’s 
solicitors, as they had been his 
great-uncle’s: it was the same firm, 
indeed, that had apprized him of his 
inheritance at Calais twenty years 
ago. How he rejoiced in their in- 
telligence then! What was the use 
of an inheritance now ? 

A weary lassitude had come over 
him; heseemed incapable of exertion, 
and shook his head in answer to 
Maud’s appeal ; but again some hid- 
den motive stung him into action, 
and taking his seat at the writing- 
table, he seized a pen, only to let it 
slip helplessly through his fingers, 
while he looked in his daughter’s 
face with a vacant stare. 

Maud was equal to the occasion. 
Obviously something more than 
sorrow had reduced her father to 
this state. She sat down opposite, 
scribbled off a note hastily enough, 
but in the clear unwavering hand, 
affirmed by her correspondents to 
be so characteristic of the writer's 
disposition, and ringing the bell, 
desired it should be despatched on 
the instant. ‘Let Thomas take 
the brougham with the ponies ; the 
doctor is sure to be at home. He 
can bring him back at once.’ 

Then she looked‘at her father, 
and stopped the ladies’-maid who, 
tearful and hysterical, had answered 
the familiar summons, which but 
this morning was ‘ missis’s bell.’ 

* While they are putting to,’ said 
she, calmly, ‘ l will write a telegraphic 
message and a letter. Tell him to 
send word when he is ready. I 
shall give him exactly ten minutes.’ 

Once more she glanced uneasily 
at Mr. Bruce; what she saw decided 
her. In half a dozen words she 
penned a concise message to her 
father’s solicitor, desiring him to 
come himself or send a confidential 
person to Ecclesfield Manor, by the 
very first train, on urgent business ; 
and wrote a letter as-well to the 
same address, explaining her need of 


immediate assistance, for Mr. Bar- 
grave to receive the following morn- 
ing, in ease that gentleman should 
not obey her telegram in person, 
a contingency Miss Bruce considered 
highly probable. 

The ten minutes conceded to 
Thomas had stretched to twenty 
before he was ready, for so strong 
is the force of habit amongst stable- 
men, that even in a case of life and 
death, horses cannot be allowed to 
start till their manes are straightened 
and their hoofs blacked. Im the 
interval, Miss Bruce became more 
and more concerned to observe no 
signs of attention on her father’s 
part—no inquiries as to her motives 
—apparently no consciousness of 
what she was doing. When the 
brougham was heard to roll away 
at a gallop, she came round and 
-~ her arm about his neck, where 

e sat in his chair at the writing- 
table. 

‘Papa, dear,’ she said, ‘I have 
told them to get your dressing- -room 
ready. Youare ill, very ill. I can 
see it. You must go to bed.’ 

He nodded, and smiled. Such a 
weary, silly smile, letting her 
lead him away like a little child. He 
would even 'have passed the bed 
where his wife lay without a look, 
but that his daughter stopped him 
at the door. 

‘Papa,’ said she—and the girl 
deserved credit for the courage with 
which she kept her tears back— 
‘won't you kiss her before you go?’ 

It may be some instinct warned 
her that not in the body was he to 
look on the face he loved again— 
that those material lips were never 
more to touch the gentle brow 
which in a whole life-time he had 
not seen to frown—that their next 
greeting, freed from earthly anxieties, 
released from earthly troubles, must 
be exchanged, at no distant period, 
in heaven. 

He obeyed unhesitatingly, im- 
printing a caress on his dead wife's 
forehead, with no kind of emotion, 
and so left the room, muttering 
vaguely certain indistinct and in- 
coherent syllables, in which the 
words ‘ Nina’ and ‘ Bargrave’ were 
alone intelligible. 

Maud saw her father to his room, 
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and consigned him to the hands of his 
valet, to be put to bed without delay. 
Then she went to the dining-room, 
and forced herself to eat a crust of 
bread, to drink a single glass of 
sherry. ‘I shall néed all my strength 
to-night,’ thought the girl, ‘ to take 
care of poor papa, and arrange 
about the funeral, and such matters, 
as hecannot attend to—the funeral ! 
Oh, mother, dear, kind mother! I 
wasn’t half good enough to you 
while you were with us, and now— 
but I won't ery —I won't cry. 
There'll be time enough for all that 
by-and-by. The firstthing to think 
of is about papa. He hasn’t borne 
it well. Men have very little 
courage when they come to trial, 
and I fear—I fear, there is some- 
thing sadly wrong with him. Let 
me see. Three-quarters of an hour 
to get to Bragford—five minutes’ 
stoppage at the turnpike, for that 
stupid man is sure to have gone to 
bed—five minutes more for Doctor 
Skilton to put on his great-coat, 
forty minutes for coming back, 
those ponies always go faster to- 
wards home. No, he can’t be here 
under another hour. Another 
hour! It’s a long time in a case 
like this. Suppose papa should 
have a paralytic stroke! And I 
haven’t, a notion what to do—the 
proper remedies, the best treatment. 
Women ought to know everything, 
and be ready for everything. 

‘Then there’s the lawyer to- 
morrow. I don’t suppose papa 
will be able to see him. I must 
think of all the business—all the 
arrangements. He can’t be here till 
ten o'clock at the earliest, even if 
he starts by the first train. I shall 
write my directions for him in the 
morning. Meantime, I'll go and 
sit with poor papa,fand see if I 
can’t hush him off tosleep” = - 

But when Miss Bruce reached her 
father’s room, she found him lying 
in an alarming state of which she 
had no experience. Something be- 
tween sleeping and waking, yet 
without the repose of the one, the 
consciousness of the other. So she 
took her place by his pillow, and 
watched, listening anxiously for the 
brougham that was to bring the 
doctor. 


CHAPTER IIL 
TOM RYFE. 


At half-past eight in the morning 
Mr. Bargrave’s office in Gray's Inn 
was stillempty. It had been swept, 
indeed, and ‘straightened, as he 
called it, by a young gentleman 
whose duty it was to be in attend- 
ance at all hours from sunrise to 
sunset, when nobody else was in 
the way, and who fulfilled that 
duty by slipping out on such 
available occasions to join the 
youth of the quarter in sports of 
clamour, strength, and skill. Just 
now he was half a mile off in 
Holborn, running at fall speed, 
shouting at the top of his voice, 
with no apparent object but that 
of exercising his own physical 
powers and the patience of the 
general public in his exertions. 
It was not, therefore, the step of 
this trusty guardian which fell 
sharp and quick on the stone stair 
outside the office, nor was it his 
hand, nor pass-key, that opened 
the door to admit Mr. Bargrave’s 
nephew, assistant, and possible suc- 
cessor in the business, ‘Tom Ryfe. 

That gentleman entered with the 
air of a master, looked about him, 
detected the absence of his young 
subordinate as one who is disgusted 
rather than surprised, and lifted 
two envelopes lying unopened on 
the table with an oath. ‘As usual.’ 


together of course! Chances are, if 
there is any hurry you get the 
letter beforethe telegram. Halloa! 
here’s a business. Bargrave’s sure 
to be an hour late, and that young 
scamp not within a mile. If I had 
my way. Hang it! Iwill have my 
way. Atall eventsI must manage 
this business my way, for it seems 
there’s not a moment to spare, and 
nobody to help me. Dorothe-a!’ 
The dirtiest woman to be found, 
probably, at that hour in the whole 
of London, appeared from a lower 
story in answer to his summons. 
Pushing her hair off a grimy fore- 
head with a grimier , she 
listened to his directions, staring 
vacantly, as is the manner of her 
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kind, but understanding! them, 
nevertheless, and not incapable of 
remembering their purport: they 
were short and intelligible enough. 

‘ Tell that young scamp he is to 
sleep in the office to-night. He 
mustn’t leave it on any considera- 
tion while I’m away. I’m going 
into the country, and I'll break his 
head when I come back.’ 

Tom Ryfe then huddled the letter 
into his pocket for perusal at leisure, 
hailed a hansom, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour was in his 
uncle’s breakfast-room, bolting ham, 
muffins, and green tea, while his 
clothes were packed. 

Mr. Bargrave,a bachelor, who liked 
his comforts and took care to have 
them, was reading the newspaper in 
a silk dressing-gown, and a pair of 
gold spectacles. He had finished 
breakfast, such a copious and 
leisurely repast as is consumed by 
one who dines at six, drinks a bottle 
of port every day at dessert, and 
never smoked a cigar in his life. 
No earthly consideration would 
hurry him for the next half-hour. 
He looked over the top of his news- 
paper with the placid benignity of 
@ man who, jconsidering digestion 
one of the most important functions 
of nature, values and encourages 
it accordingly. 

‘ Sudden,’ observed Mr. Bargrave, 
in answer to his nephew’s commu- 
nication. ‘Something of a seizure, 
no doubt. Time is of importance; 
the young lady's telegram should 
have come to hand last night. Be 

so good as to make a note on the 
beck. Three doctors, does she say ? 
Bless me! They’ll never let him 
get over it. Most unfortunate just 
now, on account of the child—of the 
young lady. You can take the 
necessary instructions. I will 
follow if required. It’s twenty-three 
minutes’ drive to the station. Better 
be off at once, Tom.’ 

So Tom took the hint, and was 
off. While he drives to the station 
we may as well give an account of 
Tom’s position in the firm of Bar- 
grave and Co. 

Old Bargrave’s sister had chosen 
to marry a certain Mr. Ryfe, of 
whom nobody knew more than that 
he could shoot pigeons, had been 


concerned in one or two doubtful 
turf transactions, and played a 
good hand at whist. While he lived, 
though it was a mystery how he 
lived, he kept Mrs. Ryfe ‘ very com- 
fortable,’ to use Bargrave’s expres- 
sion. When he died he left her 
nothing but the boy Tom, a pre- 
cocious urchin, inheriting some of 
his father’s sporting propensities, 
with a certain slang smartness of 
tone and manner, acquired in those 
circles where horseflesh is affected 
as an inducement to speculation. 
Mrs. Ryfe did not long survive 
her husband. She had married a 
scamp, and was, therefore, very fond 
of him, so before he had been dead 
a year, she was laid in the same 
grave. Then her brother took the 
boy Tom, and put him into his own 
business, making him begin by 
sweeping out the office, and so 
requiring him to rise grade by 
grade till he became confidential 
clerk and head manager of all 
matters connected with the firm. 
At twenty-six years of age Tom 
Ryfe as much experience 
as his principal, joined to a cunning 
and sharpness of intellect peculiarly 
his own. To take care of number 
one was doubtless the head clerk’s 
ruling maxim; but while thus attend- 
ing to his personal welfare, he never 
failed to affect a keen interest in 
the affairs of numbers two, three, 
four, and the rest. Tom Ryfe was 
a ‘ friendly fellow,’ people declared ; 
‘a deuced friendly fellow, and knew 
what he was abont, mind you, better 


‘Every great man, » said the 
Emperor Nicholas, “has a hook in 
his nose.’ In the firmest characters, 
no doubt, there is a weakness by which 
they are to be led or driven; and 
Tom Ryfe, like other notabilities, 
was not without this crevice in his 
armour, this breach in his embattled 
wall. He had shrewdness, know- 
ledge of the world, common sense, 
and yet the one great object of his 
efforts was to be admitted into a 
class of society far above his own, 
and to find there an ideal lady with 
whom to pass the rest of his days. 

‘T'll marry & top-sawyer,’ he used 
to say, whenever his uncle broached 
the question of his settlement in 











life. ‘Why, bless ye, it’s the same 
tackle and the same fly that takes 
the big fish and the little one. It’s 
no more trouble to make up to a 


duchess than a dairymaid. I'll pick 
a real white-handed one, you see if 
I don’t. A wife that can move, 


uncle, cool and calm, and lofty, like 
an air balloon; wearing her dresses 
as if she was made for them, and 
her jewels as if she didn’t know she’d 

t them on; looking as much at 

me in the Queen’s drawing-room 
as she does in herown. That’s my 
sort, and that’s the sort I’ll choose! 
Why, there’s scores of ’em to be 
seen any afternoon in the Park. 
Never tell me I can’t go in and take 
. my pick. “Nothing venture, no- 
thing have,” theysay. I ain’t going 
to venture much. I don’t see occa- 
sion for it, but I’ll have what I want, 
you see if I won’t, or I'll know the 
reason why.’ 

Whereon Bargrave, who con- 
sidered womankind in general as 
an unnecessary evil, would reply— 

‘ Time enough, Tom, time enough. 
I haven’t had much experience with 
the ladies myself, except as clients, 
you know. The less I see of ’em, I 
think, the more I like ’em. Better 

ut it off a little, Tom. It can be 
| nel any day, my boy, when you’ve 
an hour to spare. 1 wouldn’t be in 
a hurry if 1 was you. There’s a 
fresh sumple ticketed every year; 
and they’re not like port wine, you 
must remember, they don’t improve 
with keeping.’ 

Tom Ryfe had plenty of time to 
revolve his ulations, matrimo- 
nial and otherwise, during his 
journey to Ecclesfield Manor by one 
of those mid-day trains so irritating 
to through- , which stop 
at ee ee ry ress 
brown- , an up 
old a ay with baskets. He -re- 
viewed many little affairs of the heart 
in which he had lately been engaged, 
without, however, suffering his 
affections to involve themselves too 
deeply for y withdrawal. He 
reflected with great satisfaction on 
his own fastidious rejection of se- 
veral ‘suitable ies,’ as he ex- 

ressed it, who did not quite reach 
his standard of aristocratic perfec- 
tion, remembering how Mrs. Blades, 
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the well-to-do widow, with fine eyes 
and a house in Duke Street, had 
fairly landed him but for that un- 
fortunate dinner at which he de- 
tected her eating fish with a knife; 
how certain grated-looking needle- 
marks-on Miss Glance’s left fore- 
finger had checked him just in time 
while in the act of kissing her hand ; 
and how, on the very eve of a pro- 
posal to beautiful Constance De 
Courcy, whose manner, bearing, and 
appearance, no less than her name, 
denoted the extreme of refinement 
and high birth, he had sustained a 
shock, galvanic but salutary, from 
her artless exclamation, ‘Oh my! 
— shall Ido? If here isn't 

‘a!’ 

‘No,’ thought Tom, as he rolled 
on into the fair expanse of down 
country that lay for miles round 
Ecclesfield, ‘I haven’t found one yet 
quite up to the pattern I require. 
When I dolI shall go in and win, 
that’s all. I don’t see why my 
chance shouldn’t be as good as 
another’s. I'm not:such a bad- 
looking chap when I’m dressed and 
my hair ’s greased. I can do tricks 
with cards like winking. I can ride 
a bit, shoot a bit—’specially pigeons 
—dance a bit, and make love to ’em 
no end. I’ve got the gift of the 
gab, I know, and I stick at nothing. 
That’s what the girls like, and that’s 
what will pull me through when I 
find the one I want. Another sta- 
tion, and not there yet! What a 
slow train this is !" 

It was a slow train, and Tom ar- 
riving at Ecclesfield, saw on the 
face of the servant who admitted 
him that he was too late. In ad- 
dition to thesolemn and mysterious 
hush that es @ house in which 
the dead lie yet unburied, a feeling 
of horror, the result of some un- 
looked-for and additional calamity, 
seemed to em and — 
was hardly surprised, however muc 
he might be shocked, when the old 
butler gasped, in broken sentences, 
‘Seizure—last night—quite uncon- 
scious—all over this morning. Will 
you take some refreshment, sir, after 
your journey ? 

Mr. Bruce had been dead a few 
hours—dead without time to set his 
house in order, without conscious- 
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ness even to wish his child good- 
bye. 

She came down to see Mr. Bar- 
grave’s clerk that afternoon, pale, 
calm, collected, beautiful, but stern 
and unbending under the sorrow 
against which her haughty nature 
rebelled. In a few words, referring 
te @ memorandum the while, she 
gave him her directions for the fu- 
neral and its ceremonies; desired 
him to ascertain at once the state of 
her late father’s affairs, the amount 
of a succession to which she believed 
herself entitled; begged he would 
return with full information that 
day fortnight; ordered luncheon for 
him in the dining-room ; and so dis- 
missed him as a bereaved queen 
might dismiss the humblest of her 
subjects. 

Tom Ryfe, returning to London 
by the next train, thought he had 
never felt so small; and yet, was 
not this proud, sorrowing, and 
beautiful young damsel the ideal he 
had been seeking hitherto in vain ? 
It is not too much to say that for 
twenty miles he positively hated her, 
striving fiercely against the influ- 
ence, which yet he could not but 
acknowledge. In another twenty, 
his good opinion of his best friend 
Mr. Ryfe reasserted itself. He had 
seen something of the world, and 
possessed, moreover, a certain shal- 
low acquaintance with human na- 
ture, not of the highest class, so he 
argued thus: 

‘Women like what they are un- 
accustomed to. The Grand Duchess 
of Gerolstein makes love to a private 
soldier simply because she don’t 
know what a private soldier is. This 
girl must have lived amongst a set 
of starched and stuck-up people 
who have not two ideas beyond 
themselves and their order. She 
has never so much as seen a smart, 
business-like, active fellow, ready to 
take all trouble off her hands, and 
make up her mind for her before 
she can turn round—young, too, 
and not so bad-looking, though I 
dare say she’s used to good-looking 
chaps enough. ‘The man’s game 
who went in for Miss Bruce would 
be this: constant attention to her 
interests, supreme disregard for her 
feelings, and never to let her have 


her own way for a moment. She'd 
be so utterly taken aback she’d give 
in without a fight. Why shouldn't 
I try my chance? It’s a good spec. 
It must be a good spec. And yet, 
hang it! such a high-handed girl as 
that would suit me without a shil- 
ling. It dashed me a little at first; 
but I like that scornful way of hers 
IT own. .What eyes, too! and what 
hair! I wonder if I’m a fool. No; 
nothing’s impossible ; it’s only diffi- 
cult. What! London already? Ah! 
there’s no place like town.’ 

The familiar gas-lamps, the roll 
of the cabs, the bustle in the streets, 
dispelled whatever shadows of mis- 
trust in his own merits remained 
from Tom’s reflections in the rail- 
way carriage; and long before he 
reached his uncle’s house, he had 
made up his mind to ‘ go in,’ as he 
called it, for Miss Bruce, morally 
confident of winning, yet troubled 
with certain chilling misgivings, as 
fearing that this time he had really 
failen in love. 

Many and long, during the en- 
suing week, were the consultations 
between old Bargrave and his 
nephew as to the future prospects 
of the lady in question. Her father 
had died without a will. That fact 
seemed pretty evident, as he had 
often expressed his intention of pre- 

ring such an instrument, but had 

itherto moved no further in the 
matter. 

‘Depend upon it, Tom,’ said his 
uncle, that very evening over their 

rt wine, ‘he wouldn’t go to any- 

y else. He was never much of 
a business-man, and he couldn't 
have disentangled his affairs suffi- 
ciently to make ’em clear, except to 
me. It’s a sad pity for many rea- 
sons, but I’m just as sure there’s no 
will as I am that my glass is empty. 
Help yourself, Tom, and pass the 
wine.’ 

‘Then she takes as next of kin,’ 
said Tom, thinking of Maud's dark 
eyes, and filling his glass. ‘ Here’s 
her health !’ 

‘By all means,’ assented Bar- 
grave. ‘ Hervery good health, poor 
girl! But as to the succession I 
have my doubts; grave doubts. 
There’s a trust, Tom. I looked over 
the deed while you were down there 
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to-day. It is so worded that a male 
heir might advance a prior claim. 
There is a male heir, a parson in 
Dorsetshire, not a likely man to give 
in without a fight. We’ll look at it 
again to-morrow. If it reads as I 
think, I wouldn't give a pinch of 
snuff for the young lady’s chance.’ 


Tom’s face fell. ‘Can’t we fight 
it, uncle? said he, stoutly, apply- 
ing himself once more to the port; 
but Bargrave had drawn his silk 
handkerchief over his face, and was 
already fast asleep. 

So uncle and nephew went into 
the trust-deed, morning after morn- 
ing, arriving in its perusal at a con- 
clusion adverse to Miss Bruce’s 
‘interest; but then, as the younger 
man observed, ‘the beauty of our 
English law is, that you can always 
fight a thing, even if you haven’t a 
leg to stand on.’ 

It was almost time for Tom Ryfe’s 
return journey to Ecclesfield, and a 
coat ordered for the express pur- 
pose of captivating Miss Bruce had 
actually come home, when the post 
brought him a little note from that 
lady, which afforded him, as such 
notes often do, an absurd and over- 
weening joy. It was bordered with 
the deepest black, and ran as fol- 
lows :— 


‘Dear Smr (‘dear sir; thought 
Tom, ‘ah! that sounds much sweeter 
than plain sir’)—I venture to trouble 
you with a commission in the nature 
of business. A packet, containing 
some diamond ornaments belonging 
to me, will be left by the jeweller 
at Mr. Bargrave’s office to-morrow. 
Will you kindly bring it down with 
you to Ecclesfield? Yours, very 
obediently, Maup Bruce.’ 


Tom kissed the signature. He 


was very far gone already, and took - 


care to be at the office in time to 
receive the diamonds. That boy 
was out of the way, of course! So 
Tom summoned the grimy Dorothea 
to his presence. 

‘I shall be busy for an hour,’ said 
he; ‘don’t admit anybody unless 
he comes by appointment, except 
it’s a man witha packet of jewellery. 
Take it in yourself, and bring it here 
at once. I've got to carry it down 





with me to-night by the train. Do 
you understand ?’ 

‘Is it a long journey as you're 
a-goin’, sir?’ asked Dorothea. ‘I 
should like to clean up a-bit while 
you was away.’ 

‘ Only to Bragford,’ answered Tom; 
‘but I might not be back for a day 
or two. Mind about the parcel, 
though,’ he added, in the exuberance 
of his spirits. ‘ The thing’s valuable. 
It’s for a young lady. It’s jewels, 
Dorothea. It’s diamonds!’ 

‘Lor!’ said Dorothea, going back 
to her scrubbing forthwith. 

The jeweller, being dilatory, Tom 
had finished his letters before that 
artificer arrived, thus saving Doro- 
thea all responsibility in the valuable 
packet confided to his charge, for 
Mr. Ryfe received it himself in the 
outer office, whither he had resorted 
in a fidget to compare a time-table 
with a railway map of England. 
He fretted to set off at once. He 
had finished his business he had 
nothing to do now but eat an early 
dinner at his uncle’s, and so start 


-by the afternoon train on the path 


of love, triumph, and success, leaving 
the boy, coerced by ghastly threats, 
to take charge of the office in his 
absence, 

We have all seen a bird moulting, 
draggled, dirty, woe-begone, not to 
be recognized for the same bird, 
sleek and glossy in its holiday-suit 
of feathers, pruning its wing fora 
flight across the summer-sky. Even 
so different was the Dorothea of the 
unkempt hair, the soapy arms, the 
dingy apron, and the grimy face, 
from a gaudy damsel who emerged 
in the afternoon sun out of Mr. 
Bargrave’s chambers, bright with all 
the colours of the rainbow, and 
scrupulously dressed, according to 
the extreme style of the last prevail- 
ing fashion but two. 

She was a good-looking woman 
enough now that she had ‘cleaned 
herself,’ as she expressed it, but for 
a certain roughness of hair, coarse- 
ness of skin, and general redundancy 
of outline, despite of which draw- 
backs, however, she attracted many 
admiring glances from cab-drivers, 
omnibus-conductors, a precocious 
shoeblack, and the policeman on 
duty, as she tripped into Holborn, 
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and mingled with the living stream 
that flows unceasingly down that 
artery of London. 

Dorothea seemed to know where 
she was going well enough, and yet 
the coarse, red cheek, turned pale 
while she approached her goal, 
though it was but a flashy, dirty- 
looking gin-shop, standing at a 
corner where two streets met. Her 


colour rose though, higher than 
before, when a potboy, with a shock 
of red hair, and his shirt-sleeves 
rolled up to his shoulders, thus 
accosted 


er. 

‘You're just in time, miss; he’d 
’a been off in a minit, but old Bat- 
ters, he come in just now, and your 
young man stopped to take his 
share of ensthie elapeaienn’ 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES AND SMALL ECONOMIES. 


VERY married man who has 
been left for a while by his 
wife to keep house for himself has 
found himself in this dilemma :—if 
he really keeps house, it takes a 
great deal of time, and if he does 
not, he wastes a great deal of money. 
Amidst all the distractions of soap, 
soda, and sand-paper—things from 
the grocer to be locked up, and all 
sorts of things to be given out—we 
have sometimes thought of the poor 
prisoner in the Bastile, who found it 
the most trying of punishments to 
be compelled to answer one call 
every quarter of an hour. 

The loss of only one penny a day 
—let our bachelor friends take 
warning—means that one whole 
sovereign, and another half-sove- 
reign on the top of it, must be paid 
away extra at the end of the year. 

Now suppose only one penny a 
day wasted in wood, three pennies a 
day in coals, two more in needless 
washing, two in soap, one in candles, 
two in gas—‘ But stop! stop! as to 
bread, meat, perquisites. Oh! horror 
upon horrors! we can imagine all.’ 
Then, my friend, you will admit 
that if you tried to keep house after 
your own device, you would very 
easily find yourself a loser to the 
extent of fifty golden sovereigns by 
Christmas-day ; and this you would 
forfeit as the price and penalty of 
enjoying — -_ ro, com- 

, and perhaps of indulging in 
Sette on your good a ag 
ing and fidgeting, of which you thus 
learn the value. 

Our readers will now be in a fair 
state of mind to go with us, if we 
say that the thousand and one little 


trifles incident to the varied comforts 
and luxuries of the present day are 
something serious; that there is a 
fret and worry in spending money 
as well as in getting it; that few 
persons but from dire necessity have 
the energy to keep sufficient watch 
on their shillings and their pence; 
and that ladies soon find themselves 
obliged to compound, by attending 
to the more weighty matters, and 
leaving the rest to take care of them- 
selves, otherwise a lady’s life would 
than any servant’s, ‘and 
bubble, bubble, toil and trouble,’ 
would be the tenour of the day. 
Accordingly, tradesmen who ‘ live 
to please, and please to live,’ have 
fallen into certain convenient ways 
of doing business, as if on anal ae 
to save the lady and her household 
no small of the distractions 
aforesaid. So the principle of agency, 
of division of labour, and of working 
by deputy has crept into modern 
household economy—and not before 
it was wanted—to reduce the detail 
of family duties to their lowest 
terms. 


But now-a-days we decry a cer- 
tain retrograde movement. Persons 
who little know the trouble they 
have been saved are taking exception 
to that principle, turning amateur 
shopkeepers, and think to save 
money by doing that for themselves 
which it has been long our custom 
to have done for us. 

In some form or other, most per- 
sons have had just a taste and trial 
of this amateur trading, and will 
bear us witness that it rarely lasts 
long; and if we count the full value 
of time wasted and temper fretted, 
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we shall see that extreme necessity 
alone can recommend it; and agree 
with Dr. Primrose, the vicar of 
Wakefield, who slily observed of his 
‘aughters’ ingenious schemes of 
economy, that he never could find 
that he lived for at all the less. 
‘For instance, once we baked at 
home, whence fresh difficulties with 
cooks, extra fuel and barm—bread, 
sometimes sour and sometimes heavy, 
and grumbled about up-stairs and 
down-stairs all the week. After that 
we brewed at home, and were bound 
to drink, as well as eat, the faulty 
produce of our labour with more 
grumbling as aforesaid; and as to 
washing at home, with the house 
full of steam—disgust everywhere 
and comfort nowhere, exposed to all 
the peculation of the helps, ever 
busy at the table, however idle 
at the tub—all this results from 
one-sided calculations. We lose one 
way if we gain another, not con- 
sidering that those who live by such 
work can make such employment 
well worth their while and ours 


We admit that needy persons 
may reply, ‘ If only a little is saved, 
that little to us happens to be much.’ 
Then you, and you only, are the 
persons to adopt such plans; so 
work for yourselves, and earn your 
own wages. Here lies the joint of 
the whole question of amateur 
trading, and of the Co-operative 
Stores, and the like. No one need 
pay extra for services or conveniences 
which he in particular does not 
want. No one need pay the extra 

rofit of an agent or middleman, or 

est End dealer to bring City 
supplies to the very doors of Bays- 
water, when he does not mind the 
trouble of fetching and carrying and 
buying for himself. That a clerk 
with small salary should step asidé 
with his flag-basket into Leadenhall 
Market and bargain, buy, and carry 
home fish, flesh, and fowl, or 
other City stores at City prices, is 
reasonable enough; but that a man 
of fortune should go out of his way 
to do the same, certainly does some 
to us to be setting a very small 
value on his time and comfort. 

But what is the difference between 
the dealing of the ordinary West 
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End shops and the Co-operative 
Stores, and what reason is there to 
prefer the one to the other? 

Some think to avoid a monopoly 
and high prices. But if any one 
believes that there is any combina- 
tion or understanding as to prices 
at West End shops, he little knows 
the rivalry and the jealousies of 
money-making man. Think only of 
the cards and circulars, the applica- 
tion for custom, and even the fees to 
servants to secure the favours of new 
comers into a neighbourhood, Think 
of the many shops of the same kind, 
and new shops daily springing up, 
certainly not to combine, but in 
fierce opposition, to snatch the pro- 
fits from the older houses. See the 
prices ticketed, the placards with 
mighty parade of cheapness, and 
every device to snap up a customer, 
or supplant a rival—How does 
all this agree with the idea of com- 
bination ? 

We are well informed that the 
profits of West End shops are low 
as they can be. Successful trades- 


- men are ever on the alert to secure 


an opening to plant a son in busi- 
ness, always beginning with a pro- 
fession of low prices. We are 
equally well informed that these 
sons, without great caution and in- 
dustry, cannot pay their way, and 
that a bare ten per cent. on capital, 
all expenses paid, is the most that 
ordinary luck and industry can 
earn. 

No one but a tradesman can 
realize what competition is—how 
keen the strife, not only from self- 
interest, but also from jealousy, 
which Sheridan justly said was the 
more active principle of the two. 
As little can we enter into a trades- 
man’s anxiety for his credit sake, 
and for preserving in his neighbour- 
hood that reputation on which his cus- 
tom wholly depends. What is called 
the goodwill of a shop has, perhaps, 
cost him money, and may turn into 
ill-will any day merely from the 
angry gossip of two or three offended 
customers. A shop, like a bank, 
depends on the very breath of the 

ublis; and if once it gains a name 

r being dear or exorbitant, its con- 
nexion may melt away like snow. 
Add to this that the loss of only a 

) 
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few customers is a very serious Joss 
in itself, as well being fraught with 
the danger of those few losing 
many more; for the tradesman is 
painfuMy conscious that the rent 
and taxes and standing expenses of 
his shop remain about the same 
with (say) ninety customers as with 
a hundred; so it is always the last 
on the list—always the customer 
that is lost—whose account most 
affects the profits. This is nervous 
calculation which keeps tradesmen 
on their guard. It must be a high 
overcharge indeed which is worth 
the risk of a customer where a busi- 
ness depen¢s, not on chance custom, 
but on family accounts. Trades- 
men know that the world runs upon 
cheapness. Men resenta high charge 
as a reflection on their shrewdness, 
as well as a damage to their purse. 
Tradesmen knowthat nine people out 
of ten live at the extent of their in- 
come-—at ‘agony point;’ and slow 
as they are to meet all fair demands, 
the least overcharge they pounce 
upon as a grievous offence, sure to be 
ventilated at morning calls, where 
* What I pay for this” and ‘ What 
you pay for that,’ is the ordinary 
theme of family people. 

This resentment of high prices is 
limited to no class. It is as rife 
among persons who draw up in their 
carriages as among those who step 
out of ’busses or of cabs. Man—and 
yet more woman—is a bargain- 
loving animal. Persons with elegant 
conservatories are not above swap- 
ping old clothes for geraniums ; and 
in the Confessions of a dealer in 
cast-off apparel we once read that 
he was always prepared for the 
hardest bargains of all when some 
door in Belgravia was softly opened 
by a lady, and he was slip into 
the side parlour to do a little dealing 
on the sly. 

While we maintain that in the 
West End, as in the City, compe- 
tition rules prices, and keeps them 
down to the lowest remunerative 
point, we admit that that point still 
ranges higher in the West End; 
because there extra expenses fall 
upon the tradesmen, owing to the 
extra services and conveniences 
they render to the customer. Is 
there no room, then, for economy by 


amateur trading, or by the Co-opera- 
tive principle here? 

The truth is, we little know how 
much our ease and freedom from 
distraction is secured by these extra 
services of the West End trade till 
we try to do without them. 

1. We derive no little comfort 
from the simple fact that the trades- 
man books our orders.—We say 
nothing here of the value of credit 
to men who live on a salary, we 
allude only to the fret and worry of 
having to pay small sums perhaps 
in the midst of our studies or our 
business nine or ten times a day. 
The tradesman’s red book, like the 
banker’s pass-book, virtually keeps 
our accounts for us, and four pay- 
ments a year comprise all our 
trouble. 

2. The tradesman sends daily for 
orders. Now, since the time of our 
servants is money to us, and com- 
fort too, it is no small economy to 
be saved sending them out. Indeed, 
so essential is this convenience felt 
in poorer neighbourhoods, that 
truck and barrow men have learnt 
to earn a livelihood by virtually 
bringing the shop to every man’s 
door. 

3. The tradesman delivers goods, 
at the cost of horses and carts.— 
To dispense with this frequent de- 
livery you must be encumbered 
with a store in your own house, 
liable to losses from mould and mice, 
as well as maids, a loss only to be 
avoided by locks and keys and 
weights and scales—too much like a 
chandler’s shop. No doubt one or 
two commodities may be bought in 
the gross, but unless you would 
have your mind running on petty 
things and small economies, you 
will find that the very distance of 
the ‘ Stores’ involves loss in one way 
as well as gain in another. No 
doubt many a lady with unremitting 
care and worry could effect a saving ; 
but had she not better reduce her 
establishment than sacrifice all her 
enjoyment of perhaps a thousand 
pounds a year by hourly fidgeting 
to save ten?—We quite agree with 
the remark of the coachman, who 
was heard to say at the door of the 
Co-operative Stores, ‘ Well, if I were 
a lady, and could afford to spend 300/. 

































or 400/, a year on a carriage and a 

ir of horses, I would not turn it 
into a costermonger’s cart to save a 
shilling” —We might also observe 
that the lady who keeps house has 
always calls and interruptions 
enough, so to add to their number 


will be so much lost in the care of . 


her family or the entertainment of 
her friends. 

We speak not without experience 
of the difficulties and discomforts 
incidental to all but regular trade. 
It is the interest of the tradesman 
to study the whims and ways, and 
the minutest conveniences of his 
customers ; and all those extra ser- 
vices which he renders originate in 
his perception of his customers’ 
requirements. Not the least of 
these services is the promptitude of 
the supply, and its exact suitable- 
ness to the demand. 

Mr. Babbage, in his ‘ Economy of 
Trade and Manufactures,’ points 
out that no fair comparison of 
prices can be made without taking 


into consideration the supply ready . 


for the demand. The shopkeeper, 
like the innkeeper, is obviously at a 
disadvantage from the fact that he 
lays in his stores without any cer- 
tainty of turning them to ac- 
count. 

While residing in London we 
once congratulated ourselves on 
finding a dealer who so!d game and 
poultry at twenty per cent. cheaper, 
and a baker who sold the farm- 
house bread cheap also; while fish 
at Hungerford Market, and fruit and 
vegetables at Covent Garden were 
all to be better and cheaper in pro- 
portion. But what was the result ? 
A ready supply to meet the emer- 
gencies of the hour proved to be 
essential to our comfort, and after 
some of our bargains had been well— 
nigh wasted because ordered for the 
morrow, when they proved super- 
fluous, and after we bad taken two 
shillings’ worth of trouble to save 
one, we arrived at the conclusion 
that West End life had West End 
necessities, and that these the 
tradesman had learnt to meet far 
too conveniently to allow us to 
supply ourselves. 

me day last spring, standing by 
the new Co-operative Store not far 
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from the Haymarket, we witnessed 
the following scene :— 

A handsome brougham with a 
pair of horses, and a lady inside, was 
standing at the shop door, and the 
master was rushing backwards and 
forwards from the brougham to his 
shop, evidently in a state of mind 
one half part made up of fussy im- 
patience, and the other half of a 
violent determination, in spite of 
the apathy of the coachman and 
footman, to carry out some great 
principle on which he had set his 
mind. — Various smaller parcels 
were first of all handed out by the 
pampered menial, not without very 
depreciating looks as to the service 
not named in his hiring. But last 
came the great coup of all. Yielding 
to the energy of his master, who was 
the actuating spirit of the whole 
performance, the man in livery is 
seen with heavy groceries, one piled 
on the other, till the highest is 
kept tight by his chin, while the 
master starts forward to hold the 
carriage door ; but—confusion worse 
confounded— the burthen is too 
much for the bearer —his foot 
stumbles in the gutter—and, per- 
haps by one of those accidents 
done on purpose, lo! the whole 
pile of groceries, amidst the gibes 
of the crowd, falls, covering my lady, 
into the bottom of the brougham! 
We could not but reflect that, by 
the time Teakettle Thomas had 
handed the same burthens out in 
Belgravia, and the lady had en- 
countered a second edition of sneers 
from the man, with some more 
added by the cook, she would feel 
that she had spent no very pleasant 
morning in the pursuit of economy 
under difficulties. 

Such are the inconveniences of 
living at the West End, and deal- 
ing at the East in order to save the 
difference. Whether, after allowing 
a little extra for these West End 
conveniences, we want any new 
institution to lower prices, seems 
very doubtful. Can commodities 
first of all be sold cheaper than 
amidst the keen competition of City 
shops, and can we obtain the same 
any cheaper in the West? 

We hear that the quality at the 
‘Stores’ is inferior, and such as 
02 
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persons not prepossessed with their 
economical plans would soon detect 
in the goods of any tradesman. 
Why; how can you expect any 
salaried agent to buy as scrupu- 
lously as the man who buys for 
himself, well alive to competition 
in quality as well as in prices ? 

We hear, also, that the managers 
of the ‘Stores’ make a show of 
cheapness, just as certain advertising 
shops cheapen some articles as a 
boast and a bait to win a name of 
cheapness. Arrowrootand rice may 
seem wonderfully cheap, but you 
can hardly eat enough of either to 
feel the difference. 

But, certain sanguine friends re- 
ply : We are virtually our own 
tradesmen: surely we may ex- 
pect the profit of other tradesmen, 
and this profit we propose to share 
in lower prices. 

This brings us to the point at 
issue. What kind of tradesmen do 
amateurs make? In what position 
are we to make a profit in any busi- 
ness which we cannot possibly 
understand ? 


Remember ‘Co-operative Stores,’ 
and the subscribers thereto, are 
neither more nor less than a shop- 
keeping company, just as we have 
hotel companies, and various other 
companies, whose shareholders are 
said to consist of one half parsons 


and the other half old maids. Not 
one of these companies—being of 
a kind to compete with private 
trade, and to manage all its petty 
details—has ever yet held its ground 
for much longer time than was re- 
quired to eat up the capital and 
tire out the shareholders. 

But first of all, how does a new 
co-operative store arise in any new 
locality? Amidst the mechanics of 
Rochdale such a store originates 
naturally in an obvious demand and 
necessity, and ‘ stores’ are connected 
with the encouragement of prudent 
and ready-money habits: they are 
also peculiar in other respects, and 
afford little precedent as to the 
‘stores’ now spread over London. 

The presumption is that one of 
these ‘stores’ would ‘originate in 
some landlord who has a shop to let, 
in some unemployed tradesman who 
wants a place, or in some clique of 


dealers who aim at a monopoly in 
the supplies. Economical house- 
keepers, however readily they fall 
in with the scheme, are not 
very likely to be the originators. 
No; the origin is to be sought in 
the same jobbery and self-interest, 
and in the same indifference to the 


’ welfare of the shareholders which 


characterises new railways, monster 
hotels, and all other stockjobbing 
associations. 

So far we cannot expect a very 
promising start on the road to 
economy. 

The next step is to form a com- 
mittee. This, of course, is self-ap- 
pointed ; for, in the early days of a 
company, there is no one to appoint. 
And when the said committee be- 
gins to act and to choose a manager, 
any knowledge or qualification for 
the choice, or even any connections 
in business to direct us where to 
look for the right man, on whom all 
depends, this is of course wholly out 
of the question—and when this sage 
committee has made a choice, and 
they come further to the point of 
supplies and contracts for stores, it 
requires little experience in com- 
mittees to know that nearly every 
man at the board will have his own 
favourite trader to commend.— We 
could name an instance in which a 
manager was refused because he in- 
sisted on buying the best and the 
cheapest without reference to the 
dealers who had friends on the 
board! 

When committee men are re- 
minded of the difficulties of amateur 
trading they always reply: We have 
only to appoint the right manager 
and all will go well.—Only to ap- 
point the right manager! Why, 
here is thewhole difficulty. Self-mul- 
tiplication—that is, placing the right 
man to represent the master mind 
in places beyond his own personal 
control—is the one great difficulty of 
all great administration. Only do 
this and you may do anything in 
commerce. If the rich dealers with 
their rural retreats could only find 
the man to take sufficient in- 
terest, how gladly would they pay 
him a salary, and spare their daily 
labours in the City. 

We once suggested to a suc- 
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cessful tradesman, not altogether 
to retire as he intended, but to 
leave his confidential foreman and 
practised staff, and come in to busi- 
ness one or two days a week. His 
reply throws no little light on 
amateur trading or shopkeeping by 
deputy: ‘You are not aware that 
capital so casually looked after will 
hardly pay five per cent. The 
aggregation of little profits, “the 
pounds made out of pennies” alone 
make the difference between failure 
and success.’ 

Another proof of the same thing 
is found in this—that the trades- 
man who tries a second shop gene- 
rally finds that while the shop within 
his own personal superintendence 
answers, the other comparatively 
fails. The conclusion therefore is, 
that if amateur shopkeepers do 
succeed, they accomplish that in 
which even experienced and practi- 
cal shopkeepers could expect to fail. 
To find the man who will feel the 
same interest as the master is too 
much to hope for. Some say, Pay 
your manager in proportion to his- 
success; but you must pay heavily 
indeed—in short you must give him 
the profits of a partner before you 
can expect in him another self. A 
manager who has proved his fitness 
by success will hardly serve you for a 
salary, and without such proof of 
eligibility what can you expect him 
to be worth? Besides, if such a 
manager could be found, your 
committee are in no mood to find 
him, for qualification and merit 
never have and never will be found 
to outweigh partiality, self-interest, 
and caprice, when a dozen men in 
committee come to decide on an 
appointment. 

Now, suppose the manager ap- 
pointed, can you trust him to buy 
in the cheapest market? Does not 
every wholesale dealer offer a com- 
mission or some advantage to the 
agent who gives his firm a prefer- 
ence? So well is this understood, 
that no sooner does an agent apply 
for terms of contract, than he com- 
monly receives two letters, one a 
formal invoice of prices, and the 
other a private memorandum that 
there shall be a percentage for him- 
self. Here is at least two and a half 


per cent. off the profits of the busi- 
ness; and if we consider that such an 
agent is in no position to look hard 
at quality, a loss of five per cent. in 
all would bea moderate calculation 
of the first share from amateur 
profits. Add for waste, deterioration 
of stock, peculation, and other re- 
sults of want of interest and neglect 
—losses which only extreme vigi- 
lance can reduce to their lowest 
terms—and if for the sum total we 
set down seven per cent. as the dead 
weight with which every amateur 
trader starts in the race commercial, 
we shall be still below the mark. 

Some persons, to justify their eco- 
nomical inventions, maintain that 
tradesmen make good custom pay 
for bad. They say, Granted that 
competition rules prices, bad debts 
being a charge which, like rent 
and taxes, weighs on all alike, the 
tradesman adds proportionally to his 
prices, knowing that his competitor 
must do the same. 

We admit the principle but deny 
the fact—If bad debts were a con- 
stant amount, and a regular charge 
on all alike, this conclusion would 
be true. But the old and cautious 
tradesman who makes very few bad 
debts—perhaps not one per cent. 
—will hardly be ruled by the young 
and reckless competitor for custom 
who loses ten. The custom of dis- 
count varying from two and a half 
to ten per cent., according to the 
nature of the business, is virtually 
an insurance against bad debts, 
and one which it is at the cus- 
tomer’s option to pay. 

Many a retired tradesman has 
borne his independent witness that 
a man does not raise his prices in 
antifipation of bad debts, for the 
simple reason that he does not 
mean to make any. He assumes 
his customer will pay, or he does 
not deal with him at all. The extra 
business pays for risk, not the 
extra prices. When he finds him- 
self committed to a long-suffering 
account, most persons must have 
heard of instances where the trades- 
man indemnifies himself by prices 
exceptionally high to meet such 
particular instances. Even Oxford 
tradesmen in our college days, we 
remember, had two prices, one for 
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men who paid every term, the other 
for the risk and loss of booking, 
perhaps, till the creditor had taken 
his degree. The expression of 
making good business pay for bad, 
we believe to be a senseless ex- 
pression. Competition rules the 
ready-money tradesman and the 
tradesman who gives long credit 
both alike. Only cach competes 
with his class, and, as we said of the 
tradesman of the City and of the 
West End—the members of each 
class stop at the same point, though 
that point ranges higher with the 
latter than the former. We contend, 
therefore, that no amateur trading 
and no co-operative stores are re- 
quired on these grounds. 


There is one point only in which 
the co-operative principle can be 
supposed to succeed.—At present 
custom is so divided, that instead of 
one shop supplying a thousand 
families, we have (say) ten shops, 
with nearly ten times the cost 
of carts, horses, servants, rent, 
taxes, and other fixed expenses, 
and profit on capital—all which 
must be a charge on the thousand 
customers. This is one point in 
which the Rochdale co-operatives 
are gainers; but there is so much 
caprice among private families, that 
we can hardly hope to see any 
economy effected by supporting 
only a few shops on the Rochdale 
principle. 
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LUCK IN FAMILIES. 
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PART IL. 


| HAVE before expatiated, brethren, 
on what a blessed thing it is to 
be born in a state of luck. The 
ancient Romans, towards whom I 
early imbibed a well-sustained feel- 
ing of aversion, reckoned good luck 
among the highest qualifications of 
a general. To be con-idered lucky 
by the world is the highest stroke of 
luck that can befall a man; for to 
be considered lucky in commercial 
circles is tantamount to the posses- 
sion of vast credit; and through 
credit there have been vast opera- 
tions effected, infinite scratchings on 
mercantile paper, and the construc- 
tion of splendid fortunes. The his- 
tory of successful commerce is the 
history of the marvels of credit, as 
such a house as Jones, Loyd, and 
Co., can testify. As I go to and fro 


on the earth I hear of divers slices 
of luck, and I wonder when a slice, 
thick and juicy, of that description 


of viand, will ever come to my water- 
ing mouth. 

For one really does hear of extra- 
ordinary things which set the most 
unselfish and carefully-balanced 
mind into an envious attitude of 
wishing to ‘get something. The 
only kind of an El Dorado that 
suggests itself to me is to take shares 
in a mine—a Peruvian mine if you 
like— but instead of stumbling upon 
golden ore or caves lighted up with 
precious stones, I have a presenti- 
ment that the first dividend would 
be paid out of capital; that we 
should fall to one per cent. ; and that 
the shareholders would be placed 
under most unpleasing contribu- 
tories towards making good all sorts 
of defalcations. Whereas there is a 
man in the West of England—the 
story is well known there—who took 
a thousand shares in a mine, and 
never had to pay more than a pound 
a piece for them; and on those shares 
he lived sumptuously, and out of 
the income of those shares he bought 
an estate for a hundred thousand 
pounds, and, ‘finally, he sold those 
shares for half a million of money. 
There is a man in Berkshire who 


has got a park with a walled front- 
age of seven miles, and he tells of 
a beautiful little operation which 
made a nice little addition to his 
fortune. He was in Australia when 
the first discoveries of gold were 
made. The miners brought in their 
nuggets, and took them to the local 
banks. The bankers were a little 
nervous about the business, uncer- 
tain about the quality of the gold, 
and waiting to see its character 
established. This man had a taste 
for natural sciences, and knew some- 
thing about metallurgy. He tried 
each test, solid and fluid, satisfied 
himself of the quality of the gold, 
and then, with all the money he 
had, or could borrow, he bought as 
much gold as might be, and showed 
a protit of a hundred thousand 
pounds in the course of a day or 
two. It is to be observed here that 
what we call luck is resolvable very 
often into what is really observation 
and knowledge, and a happy tact in 
applying them when a sudden oppor- 
tunity arises. The late Joseph Hume 
wasa happy instanceof this, He went 
out to India, and while he was still a 
young man he accumulated a con- 
siderable fortune. He saw that hard!y 
any about him knew the native lan- 
guages, so he applied himself to the 
bard work of mastering them, and 
turned the knowledge to most profit- 
able account. On one occasion, when 
all the gunpowder had failed the 
British army, he succeeded in 
scraping together a large amount of 
the necessary materials, and manu- 
factured it for our troops. When he 
returned to England he canvassed 
with so much ability and earnest- 
ness for a seat in the East India 
Directorate, that he might carry out 
his scheme of reform, that though 
he failed to get the vote of a certain 
large proprietor of stock, he won his 
daughter's heart, and made a pros- 
perous marriage. Ah! marriage 
is, after all, the luckiest bit of luck 
when it is all it should be. When 
Henry Baring, the late Lord Ash- 
burton, travelled in America—not 
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merely dilcttunte travelling, but like 
Lord Milton in our days, piercing 
into untravelled wilds, meeting on! y 
a stray, enthusiastic naturalist, lie 
Audubon—he made his marriage 
with Miss Bingham, and so consoli- 
dated the American business of the 
great house of Baring. In an inter- 
national point of view this was a 
happy marriage, for in after years 
it gave him a peculiar facility for 
concluding the great Ashburton 
treaty. We have just seen with 
universal satisfaction a great lady 
added to the peerage of Great Bri- 
tain. Mr. Disraeli dedicated one of 
his works to the ‘severest of critics, 
but a perfect wife ;’ and at the Edin- 
burgh banquet he told the guests 
how much he owed to his matchless 
wife. It is no secret how much of 
his fortunes he owed to her help, 
and how greatly he benefited by 
her sympathy and wisdom. The 
husband whom she so helped in his 
youthful struggles for fortune has 
in return made her a peeress, and 


we all wish happiness and long life 
to the Viscountess Beaconsfield. So 
lucky has Mr. Disraeli been in his 


wife, that it is hardly worth while 
alluding to the minor and subordi- 
nate circumstance that an old lady, 
a stranger, some years ago left him 
a legacy of thirty or forty thousand 
pounds, through admiration of his 
public character. 

Yet it is hard to know when a 
man is lucky or when unlucky. If 
aman is going to lose a fortune in 
gambling he generally has some 
strokes of luck at the commence- 
ment. If poor Lord Hastings had 
not made those lucky hits when he 
first went on the turf, perhaps he 
would not have verified the family 
motto in a new, sad sense, and ‘scat- 
tered his arrows’ so freely. Whata 
world of meaning there is in the 
Sparsimus tela motto of the extinct 
house of Hastings. Oh, hollow 
glades and bowery loveliness of 
Castle Donington! what weird, sad 
whispers will next seem to sound 
for me when I may revisit those old 
ancestral haunts! There is a very 
distinguished nobleman who first 
tried his luck at sea before he became 
what men at sea call a land-shark. 
When young Thesiger gave up the 


trade of midshipman I dare say 
some kind friends pronounced him 
a failure; but no one would say 
that of Lord Chancellor Chelmsford. 
There was another man who became 
a British r through circum- 
stances full of luck for the country, 
but which he doubtless always con- 
sidered of direst unluck to himself. 
A quiet, happy country gentleman 
was Mr. Graham, with abundant 
means and healthful tastes, a hand- 
some estate and a handsome wife. 
There is a tale of his prowess re- 
lated about his wife. They were 
at Edinburgh, and were going to 
a great ball, when, to her infinite 
annoyance, she found that she had 
left her jewel-case behind her. The 
distance was sixty or seventy miles, 
and it was not many hours before 
the ball was to come off. Graham 
took a fleet horse, and at the top 
of his speed rode away homewards 
in search of the jewel-case. He 
did his ride of a hundred and 
fifty miles in marvellously short 
time, and the ornaments were in 
time for the ball. When the wife, 
for whose comfort and pleasure he 
had so chivalrously acted, died, Mr. 
Graham was inconsolable. To alle- 
viate his deep-seated melancholy he 
joined the army as a volunteer. 
Then commenced his splendid ca- 
reer as @ soldier, in which he proved 
himself one of the most efficient and 
gallant of Wellington’s lieutenants, 
and fought his way to pension and 
peerage. Such was the turning 
point in the history of the late Lord 
Lynedoch. 


It has always struck me that the 
career of the late Baron Ward, who, 
from a stable-boy, became Prime 
Minister of Parma, was a remarkable 
instance of the union of luck and 
desert. I abridge an account of him 
by one who knew him well. 

‘I cannot tell the exact year in 
which Ward entered the Duke of 
Lucca’s service—it must have been 
between 1825 and 1830. He was 
for some years in the ducal stables, 
when his cleverness and good con- 
duct attracted the favourable notice 
of his master. And as he was very 
fond of the English, he wished to 
attach Ward more closely to his 
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immediate service; and notwith- 
standing his equestrian skill, he de- 
cided upon removing him from his 
stables, and making him his under 
valet de chambre. Ward owed this 
promotion entirely to his high cha- 
racter, integrity, and scrupulous Eng- 
lish cleanliness. . . Ward’s rise in the 
service of the Duke of Lucca was 
extremely gradual, and was the 
result, not of capricious favour, but 
of the most well-grounded apprecia- 
tion of his long-tried worth and his 
rare intelligence. . . . His extraor- 
dinary good sense and practical 
ability became gradually more and 
more apparent. The Duke soon 
began to see that his advice was 
good in matters far beyond the de- 
partments of his stable and of his 
wardrobe. He accordingly consulted 
him in many perplexed and difficult 
cases as they happened to occur; 
and he invariably found such benefit 
from the advice of his new coun- 
sellor, that he began to regard him 
as almost infallible. . . The zeal and 
address which Ward displayed in 
the arrangement of some affair pro- 
cured for him an unbounded in- 
fluence with his master, who, soon 
after this, strongly urged him to 
accept of a portfolio, and to assume 
the public position of a Minister of 
State. This proposition Ward re- 
fused point blank. . . . The groom 
was elevated to the post of personal 
attendant, then of intendant of his 
stables and household, then of 
comptroller of his privy purse, then 
of Minister of State, and, in fact, 
Prime Minister, with baronial titles 
and manifold knightly decorations. 
Sach was the elevation to which 
Ward had ascended at the present 
epoch of his history. He was the 
trusted adviser of his master in the 
knottiest questions of foreign poli- 
tics, the arbiter of the most -diffi- 
cult points of international policy 
with other states, and the highest 
authority in all home affairs. He 
was one of those men of action who 
speedily distinguish themselves 
wherever the game of life is to be 
played; quick to discern the cha- 
racter of those around him, and 
rompt to avail himself of their 
owledge. Little hampered by 
the conventionalities which impose 


trammels on men born in an elevated 
station, and refined by elegant breed- 
ing, he generally attained his object 
by a coup de main before others had 
arranged their plans to oppose him. 
To these qualities, so instrumental 
to his success, he added a most 
rugged, unyielding honesty, and a 
loyal, single-hearted attachment to 
the person of his prince. Strong in 
his own conscious rectitude, and in 
the confiding regard of his sovereign, 
Ward stood alone and fearless 
against all the wiles and machina- 
tions of his formidable rivals, who, 
although armed against counter 
wiles and counter machinations, 
were quite unprepared against 
straightforward honesty 

day about this time, when he en- 
tered the Duke’s room, he found 
him occupied with a pencil and 
paper. “Ward,” said his Royal 
Highness, “I am drawing a coat of 
arms for you. As a mark of the 
esteem in which you are held by the 
Duchess as well as myself, you shall 
have armorial bearings compounded 
of her arms and my own. I will 
give you the silver cross of Savoy 
with the golden fleur de lys of 
France in dexter chief.” With many 
expressions of gratitude for the 
honour which was about to be con- 
ferred upon him, he asked permis- 
sion to add something emblematical 
of his native country ; and as he had 
heard that coats of arms sometimes 
had supporters, he would like to 
have the cross of Savoy and the lily 
of Bourbon supported by English 
Jobn Bulls. “So be it,” said the 
Duke. “You shall have two bulls 
regardant for your supporters ;” and 
thus the arms of Baron Ward may 
be found in “ Burke’s Peerage” 
among those of Englishmen who have 
obtained foreign titles:—On a field 
gules, a cross argent, in the dexter 
chief, a shield azure, surmounted 
by a royal crown, and charged with 
a fleur de lys or; supporters, two 
bulls regardant proper. . . . In the 
beginning of the year 1854, 
Charles IIT., Duke of Parma, was 
suddenly removed from this world 
by a mysterious and violent death. 
One of the first acts of the Duchess, 
his widow, forced by its popularity 
among the subjects of her infant son, 
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was to depose Baron Ward from his 
ministry, and send him into banish- 
ment... . Ward was removed from 
the evil to come, and was called to 
exchange this world for a better 
before the last fatal outburst of ruin 
upon the family to whom he had 
devoted the active energies of his 
virtuous and useful life. After he 
was so suddenly and so harshly 
sacrificed by the course of events, 
and a vain attempt to conciliate 
popular favour, he entirely retired 
from public affairs. . Prince Met 
ternich truly characterised him 
when, after the revolution of 1848, 
he visited that illustrious minister 
in his retirement at Brighton, by 
greeting him as a “ Heaven-born 
diplomatist.” .. He undertook a 
large farming establishment in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna, and spent 
his last few years in the enjoyment 
of domestic happiness with his wife 
and children. .. In 1858 Baron 
Ward died at the age of forty-nine ; 
and he has left us a memorable ex- 
ample how integrity, talent, and 
courage can raise a man from the 
lowest position to ride on the high 


= of the earth, and to be an 
20nour to his native country.’ 


The annals of our courts of law 
are peculiarly affluent in giving in- 
stances of luck in families. But here, 
as elsewhere, what is good luck in 
one direction, is sure to turn up as 
bad luck in another. The repre- 
sentatives of the Duke of Kingston, 
when they obtained the large sum 
left as a jointure to his widow, 
famous and handsome Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, were lucky in prov- 
ing her former marriage with 
Lord. Bristol: but his Duchess, con- 
victed of bigamy, poor and dis- 
graced, had to retire to Russia, 
where she lived many years before 
she died. Earl Talbot was in great 
luck when, ten years ago, the 
Shrewsbury titles, which made him 
Premier Earl of England, were as- 
signed to him, and perhaps in still 
greater luck when, in the following 
year, the Shrewsbury estates were 
also assigned to him. Another re- 
markable cause céiébre, when the 
vast Bridgewater estates were in- 
volved, is one which more directly in- 


volved luck. In this case estates to 
the value of seventy thousand a year 
were at stake. The Earl of Bridge- 
water had devised these large estates 
to Lord Alford, the son of Earl 
Brownlow, with the proviso that if 
he died before he had attained the 
title of Duke or Marquis of Bridge- 
water, then his heirs should not 
inherit the estates, but they should 
ss to the second brother, Charles 
Tenry Cust. Lord Alford died in 
the life of his father, Earl Brownlow, 
leaving a son, and without having 
attained any higher grade in the 
peerage. Vice-Chancellor Lord 
Cranworth held that the condition 
not having been fulfilled, the estates 
passed away. An appeal was sub- 
sequently brought to the House of 
Lords, that is to say, to those few 
eminent personages who are known 
as the law lords, and to whom the 
House invariably relegates its judi- 
cial functions. Itis rather interest- 
ing and amusing to attend the House 
of Lords on the occasion of the hear- 
ing of anappeal case. Two or three 
gentlemen in plain clothes are 
lounging about on the empty seats, 
paying more or less attention to the 
monotonous pleading of counsel at 
the bar, and the vast empty space 
of the glorious chamber contrasts 
strongly with the crowded appear- 
ance of the narrow section formed 
by the bar, beyond which none of us 
dare advance. It must, however, be 
said that the law lords well earn the 
five thousand a year pension; and 
though their body at times rather 
needs recruiting, and Lord West- 
bury has a decided tendency to 
absent himeelf, its decisions are re- 
ceived with the greatest respect. 
Their decision in the matter of the 
Bridgewater estates was decidedly 
against expectation. The Vice- 
Chancellor, an eminently sound and 
careful lawyer, had given it against 
the child, Lord Alford. The House 
of Lords submitted a series of ques- 
tions to their assessors, the judges, 
and the judges, by a very large pre- 
ponderance, also gave their voices 
against the infant. Nevertheless 
the House of Lords—that is to say 
Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, Truro, 
and St. Leonards—took a view 
utterly conflicting with that of the 
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judges of the land and that of the 
Vice-Chancellor, who at the time of 
the appeal had become Lord Chan- 
cellor Cranworth, They held that 
the conditions of the bequest were 
void, as being against public policy, 
it being a well-established rule of 
law that a condition against the 
public good is illegal and void. All 
the law lords agreed that the condi- 
tion was against public policy. They 
drew pictures, not very flattering, of 
what ministers might do. A peer 
of the realm, with seventy thousand 
a year at stake, might be able to 
bring mighty inducements and 
temptations to bear, to which poor 
human nature must necessarily suc- 
cumb. Here would be a young 
nobleman attempting to prescribe 
to the Crown what should be his 
exact title, with its conditions and 
limitations. Such acondition would 
bring on parties a painful pressure, 
an irresistible temptation. Lord 
Alford might be induced to use all 
kinds of undue means to gain his 
elevation. A peer was a judge, an 
adviser of the Crown, a member of 
the legislature ;.and conditions stich 


as these, taking men as they were, 
and human nature as it is, must 
necessarily have a tendency to fetter 


a man’s free agency. His mind 
would be bent less upon his duties, 
and with a less independent bias 
when his fortunes were at stake 
upon his promotion. Under these 
circumstances the four law lords, 
reversing the opinion of the court 
below, confirmed Lord Alford in the 
possession of the estates, by holding 
those conditions to be void according 
to the non-fulfilment of which he 
would incur their forfeiture. A con- 
stitutional decision by these great 
lawyers cannot but be received with 
respect; and yet Lord Cranworth’s 
argument on the other side is very 
convincing, and so is the opinion of 
the judges. The present Earl Brown- 
low may certainly be considered an 
extremely lucky man in overthrow- 
ing such a body of legal opinions, 
and through the voice of a legal 
minority gaining such enormous 
advantages. 

And now let us take another caus: 
célébre. It shall. have a stroke of 
luck in it, One day a man was 
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lounging about in the grounds of 
Ashton Hall, the fine old seat of the 
Smythes. He knew the place well. 
A near relative of his had been 
housekeeper there for years. He 
had made it his business to collect 
all the information he could respect- 
ing the family. The estates attached 
to the title were very great, produc- 
ing a rent-roll estimated not far 
from thirty thousand a year. The 
lord of these large possessions, in a 
broken and uncertain state, was ill 
at the Hall. The day on which this 
man was prowling about the grounds 
was destined to be the baronet’s last 
day on earth, The following morn- 
ing he was found dead in his bed. 
That this man was in the grounds 
that day there is nodoubt; the fact 
is proved and is uncontested. A 
remarkable sort of man, quite 
middle-aged, with great precision of 
dress and manner, sallow, iron-grey, 
dressed in black ; one who described 
himself as a schoolmaster and lec- 
turer, and who looked the character. 
This was stated—that this eventful 
evening he sought and obtained an 
interview with the baronet; that he 
announced himself as his nephew, 
the son of his eldest brother by a 
previous marriage, the rightful heir 
of the title and estates which he had 
so long improperly enjoyed. The old 
man was thrown into such a dread- 
ful state of perturbation, that the 
visitor added, that his object was to 
establish his rights for his family, 
and not to disturb him in possession. 
The baronet was unable to resist 
the proofs of relationship, and ac- 
knowledged his nephew, giving him 
a fifty-pound note, and promising to 
make an arrangement. The shock, 
however, was too much for him, and 
he died next morning. 

Great doubt was thrown upon 
the statement whether this man, 
who called himself Sir Richard Hugh 
Smythe, and whom his enemies called 
John Provis, ever had this fatal in- 
terview with the baronet. However 
that may be, at his death the estates 
ong to his daughter Florence and 

er issue. The claimant, however, 
by no means lost sight of his case. 
He collected a great deal of oral tes- 
timony, not forgetting Bible, pic- 
tures, seals, rings, certificates calcu- 
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lated to sustain his cause. He was 
&@ poor man, and had no means of 
pushing his claim. At last lawyers 
were found who looked favourably 
on his case, and were willing to 
stake their money on it. Some men- 
tion was made of a bond of twenty 
thousand pounds ; and it was stated 
that for every pound advanced, 
there was an annuity to be paid. 
The case eventually came on for 
trial at Gloucester, before Mr. Jus- 
tice Coleridge and a special jury. 
Mr. Bovill, the present Lord Chief 
Justice, in the absence of his seniors, 
Sir F. Kelly and Mr. Keating, con- 
ducted the plaintiff's case, and Sir 
Frederick Thesiger led an army of 
five counsel for the defendant. The 
claim was that he was the son of Sir 
Hugh Smythe, who married Jane, 
the only daughter of Count Vanden- 
bergh, by Jane, daughter of Major 
Goodkin of Court Macsherry. 

Sir Hugh Smythe gave his evi- 
dence with the utmost coolness. 
While his own counsel was examin- 
ing him there was nothing to check 
the easy flow of autobiographic nar- 
rative. He recounted his earliest 
impressions: how while under the 
carpenter's roof of the name of 
Provis, he was treated like a little 
lord in the village; how ladies of 
the highest rank visited him; and 
how the Marchioness of Bath, when 
he was only thirteen, gave him fifteen 
hundred pounds which had belonged 
to his mother, and various docu- 
ments necessary to establish his 
birth. He said that his reputed 
father, John Provis, of Warminster, 
a mter, gave him a Bible, some 
jewellery belonging to his mother, 
his father’s portrait, and a brooch 
marked ‘ Jane Goodkin.’ It was also 
stated that he was for some time at 
Winchester School. He gave an ac- 
count how he had been a lecturer on 
educational subjects, in this country 
and abroad, and then turned lecturer 
on oratory, and actually lectured be- 
forethe Queen at Buckingham Palace. 
The truth of this statement was left 
untested. When, however, the wit- 
ness got into the hands of Sir Frede- 
rick Thesiger, there ensued one of 
the most memorable and searching 
cross-examinations known in foren- 
sic history. In the first place, the 


educational lecturer altogether broke 
down in his spelling. Asked to spell 
‘ vicissitudes,’ he spelt it ‘ vissici- 
tudes ; and when there wasa laugh, 
he said he could give authority for 
such spelling in the dictionaries, 
Asked to spell ‘scrutiny,’ he spelt it 
‘screwteny,’ and insisted to the 
judge that many persons spelt it 
in that way. He spelt ‘whom,’ 
‘ whome,’ pom | ‘set aside,’ ‘ sett asside.’ 
In his speaking he had the curious 
habit of thus doubling his conso- 
nants; and one of the signatures 
impugned as forgery, was ‘ Dobb- 
son,” instead of ‘ Dobson.’ This false 
spelling constantly appeared in the 
documents, and so impugned their 
authenticity. He got very restless as 
Sir Frederick’s cross-examination in- 
creased in severity. He declared he 
would say nothing except in answer 
to a question. He used some insult- 
ing expression to counsel. At one 
time he sat down terrified and ex- 
hausted by the process of cross- 
examination. An anonymous letter 
was sent to the judge, which he 
produced in court, urging that he 
ought not to be unfairly pressed. 
At six o'clock in the evening the 
cross-examination was suspended 
till the following morning. 

The next morning a telegraphic 
despatch reached Sir Frederick The- 
siger from town. This was a sigual 
instance of the advantages of pub- 
licity in trials and of the facilities 
afforded by the electric telegraph. 
It was said that the electric wires 
hanged John Tawell, and they were 
almost equally fatal to the cause of 
the pseudo baronet. A jeweller in 
Oxford Street sent word that he 
could give some important informa- 
tion. Messages were interchanged, 
and Sir Frederick was requested to 
ask him whether he had not directed 
the name of Goodkin to be engraved 
on the brooch. He now completely 
broke down under examination. He 
turned very pale, and asked permis- 
sion to leave the court to recruit 
himself. Had he done this he might 
have escaped, and have avoided his 
coming doom. At last, Sir Frederick 
put the terrible question whether he 
had not been in gao! for horse-steal- 
ing during some period of eighteen 
months, of which he had given a 
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very different account? Then Sir 
Frederick, taking up the telegraphic 
message, amid breathless silence, 
asked him whether he had not di- 
rected the name of Goodkin to be 
engraved on the brooch, by a jewel- 
ler in Oxford Street, a short time 
before? The witness acknowledged 
that he had. There was the utmost 
sensation at this avowal. Ofcourse 
there was an end of the case. There 
Were many more witnesses—about a 
hundred and thirty, including both 
sides—to be examined, but this 
utter failure of the principal witness 
settled the case. The counsel! for the 
plaintiff threw up their briefs. The 
unhappy man was immediately 
ordered into custody by the judge 
for wilful and corrupt perjury, and 
was received by a javelin man in a 
neighbouring apartment. It was 
stated that there were about eighty 
witnesses in attendance to disprove 
every alleged fact in his case; and 
the Smythe family spent some six 
thousand pounds in overthrowing 
this monstrous claim. 

He was afterwards tried. at 
Gloucester for forgery, and sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ transporta- 
tion. So heavy were the stakes 
for which he had played—title and 
fortune on the one hand and trans- 
portation on the other. The whole 
history of this wonderful fabric of 
deception came out on the criminal 
trial. The one strange fact was 
that he certainly had received some 
education at Winchester College. 
Otherwise there never was a clearer 
case of imposture, without even the 
slenderest basis for the huge super- 
structure of deceit. His own sister 
identified him as the plain work- 
man’s son. There never had 
been the least doubt about his name, 
though he had turned lecturer and 
assumed another. His career was 
traced step by step.- It was shown 
that he was a man of bad character, 
with a large intermixture of the 
fool, and at one time had been 
under sentence of death for horse- 
stealing. 


The Shirley family, in the” posses- 
sion of the earldom of Ferrers, and 
vast estates in Leicestershire and 
Staffordshire, have made consider- 


able contributions to juridical litera- 
ture, The trial of Lawrence Shirley, 
the fourth earl, for the murder of 
his steward, Johnson, is one of the 
ugliest cases in the ugly literature 
of murder. own impression is 
that Lord Ferrers was mad; but 
though the plea of insanity is often 
so successful, yet ifa nobleman com- 
mits a murder, he is avery unlikely 
ae of criminal peg hy benefit 

it. He appears, like so many 
other ponte to have worked 
himself habitually into fits of pas- 
sion, in which he hardly was sane. 
Passion, oftener than anything else, 
causes murder, and in many more 
cases it causes death through some 
sudden access of disease. In this 
case Lord Ferrers declared that 
he bore poor Johnson no malice, 
and did not know what he was 
doing. He left large legacies, 
never paid, to the children of his 
victim, and also made compen- 
sation to other persons whom he 
had injured in fits of passion. 
The king refused to commute his 
sentence, but he had the poor satis- 
faction of going to Tyburn in his 
own lardau, and being hung by a 
silken rope. His widow became 
Duchess of Argyle. He was the 
great-great uncle of the present 
lord, and it has been stated that a 
gibbet has been erected in Chartley 
Wood for the purpose of hanging 
him in effigy. 

A much more pleasing remini- 
scence of the family of Ferrers is 
preserved in Mr. T. B. Potter's 
‘Walks round Loughborough,’ and 
by Sir Bernard Burke, of which we 
give a résumé. 

‘The seventh Earl Ferrers in- 
herited some of that eccentricity of 
his family, which in the case of one 
of his line had led to such sad 
results. Disliking the splendid 
seat of Staunton Harold, probably 
from the painful associations con- 
nected with it, he erected mansions 
on other portions of his large 
estates. Rakedale Hall was one of 
these, Ratcliff Hall was another. 
He had quarrelled with his only son, 
the amiable and accomplished Lord 
Tamworth, and the latter had died 
without any reconciliation having 
taken place. One morning a 
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woman of plebeian appearance came 
to the Hall, and at first requested, 
and then being refused, demanded 
an audience of his lordship. She 
was at last ushered into the study, 
and she led by the hand a little girl 
of three years old, for whose sup- 
port, as the grandchild of the eurl, 
she supplicantly pleaded for some 
assistance. He looked down on the 
child, and relaxing and relenting, 
said, “Ay, you have Tamworth’s 
eyes.” This likeness to Lord Tam- 
worth, the little one’s innocent 
prattle, and perhaps some com- 
punctious feelings for his late cold- 
ness to his son, made a strong im- 
pression on the Earl’s heart. He 
took the child on his knee; his 
stern heart was softened, and from 
that moment he formed the resolu- 
tion of adopting her. During his 
lifetime she never left him, but be- 
came the solace of his declining years. 
He bestowed great pains on her 
education, and by his will appointed 
Mr. Charles Godfrey Mundy, of 
Burton Hall, her sole guardian, 
with an allowance of three thousand 
pounds a year for her maintenance 
during minority, and bequeathed 
her the beautiful manors of Rake- 
dale, Ratcliff, &c., with a large 
amount of personal property. 

‘ Miss Shirley, as she was always 
called, was removed to Burton Hall ; 
for she had been entirely separated 
from her mother, who had married 
an humble innkeeper of Lyston, 
receiving a small annuity, on con- 
dition that she should not have any 
intercourse with her daughter. 

‘One day the mother was brought 
in by one of the domestics as a 
visitor; the young ladies pursued 
their drawing, none of them being 
at all conscious of any relationship 
between themselves and the rustic 
stranger. A picture or two had 
been described, but the woman’s 
eye could not be diverted ; she only 
saw her daughter, and in her over- 
powering emotion threw herself on 
her daughter’s neck. The scene 
need not be described farther. 

‘There was a stipulation in the 
will of the late Earl, that Miss 
Shirley should spend three months 
of every year upon the Continent. 
During a sojourn in Italy she was 


introduced to the young Duke de 
Sforza, to whom she was afterwards 
united. The little girl whom I 
first introduced to the reader in the 
character of an humble suppliant 
at the door of Rakedale, is now the 
Duchess de Sforza, wife of one of the 
most distinguished men in Europe, 
and owner of Rakedale Hall itself, 
and the fine estates that surround 
it. The Dake and Duchess reside 
on the Duke's ancestral howe in Ro- 
magna, They rarely visit England. 

‘ Three or four yearsago, astranger 
and his wife were observed sketching, 
for several days in succession, the 
remarkable ancient manor house of 
the Shirleys, called Rakedale Old 
Hall. 

‘ Even the children of the village 
learned to love the strangers for 
their gentle manners, and stil! more, 

rhaps, for the presents that were 

towed upon them; and there 
was a universal gloom in the 
village, when “the artist and his 
wife announced that they would not 
return again.” The morning after 
their departure a letter was re- 
ceived by the principal farmer, 
“conveying grateful thanks to the 
inhabitants for their kind and 
hospitable attentions, and enclosing 
a cheque for a handsome sum for 
distribution among the cottagers 
and their children.” The letter de- 
stroyed the incognito. The artist 
and his wife were the Duke and 
Duchess de Sforza. In the summer 
of 1861, an antiquary rambling in 
North Leicestershire, was induced 
to visit this secluded hamlet, a few 
miles east of Melton Mowbray. He 
had been attracted to this spot by 
the fame of the old Hall as a remark- 
ably fine specimen of Jacobean 
architecture. He was descending 
the hill that overhangs the village, 
when groups of well-dressed rustics 
met his eye. The word welcome, 
too, affixed in flowers on an arch 
that spanned the entrance to the 
Hall, gave sign of rejoicing. “ What 
holiday are you celebrating?” said 
my antiquarian friend to the civil 
rustic who opened the gate. “ It’s 
the visit of the Duchess,” was the 
reply; “and there she comes,” said 
he, a a carriage descending 
the hill. 
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‘A loud shout proceeded from 
the rustics, and the two bells 
of the little chapel adjoining the 
Hall at once began to jingle the best 
peal the dual could produce. The 
carriage entered the Hall gates, 
and a lady of middle age was handed 
out by a soldier-like young man 
who accompanied her. With bare 
heads the farmers and labourers 
made their best bows to the Duchess 
and her son.’ 

The last judicial appearance made 
by any of the Shirley family was 
that famous Breach of Promise of 
Marriage case brought by Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Smith against 
Washington, Earl Ferrers. There 
was a great deal of mystery about 
this case; and although the plaintiffs 
case entirely broke down, and the 
Solicitor-General (Sir Fitzroy Kelly) 
elected to be nonsuited, yet many 
facts were left unexplained. The 
plaintiff afterwards published a 
pamphlet on the subject, which, in 
the eyes of her friends, would make 
considerable excuses for her con- 
duct. On the very night before 
the trial came on she was pressed 
by the Solicitor-General and her 
other counsel in the strongest way, 
and she was told, that if she had 
“any sort of reservation or deception 
on her mind it would certainly be 
detected, and she would at once lose 
her cause; and she was told that 
the abandonment of proceedings 
would be infinitely less painful than 
the consequent degradation. Still 
she persevered, and her friends 
supported her with their full 
credence. There is no doubt that 
she and Lord Ferrers had known 
each other when boy and girl in 
the same village. After they had 
been separated for years, Lord 
Ferrers received an anonymous 
letter, advising him to go to a ball 
at Tamworth : ‘ There will, to my 
knowledge, be a young lady at the 
ball whom I wish you to see and 
dance with. She is very beautiful, 
has dark hair and eyes—in short, 
she is haughty and gracefal as a 
Spaniard, tall and majestic as a 
Circassian, beautiful as an Italian; 


I can say no more.’ Four letters in 
this strain were produced in court. 
Sir Frederick [hesiger, in the course 
of one of his most adroit and suc- 
cessful cross-examinations, showed 
through the young lady’s mother 
that these letters must have been 
written by her daughter, the plain- 
tiff. On this point it was that her 
case broke down. It was also sug- 
gested by Sir Frederick that the 
love-letters, purporting to be Lord 
Ferrers’, bat which by no possi- 
bility could be his, were forged by 
the plaintiff. In her pamphlet Miss 
Smith acknowledged that these four 
silly romantic letters were written by 
her, with a view of bringing about 
a renewal of old acyuaintance, but 
she altogether denies that her con- 
fession of this fact involves the re- 
jection of her case. It is a fact 
worth mentioning that her leading 
counsel, the Solicitor-General, was 
absent almost entirely during the 
progress of the cause. Miss Smith 
declares that if the individual whom 
she repeatedly met—and there was 
some confirmatory evidence of this 
statement—was not Lord Ferrers, 
there was some one who was like 
him, and who assumed his name. It 
is of course possible that some per- 
sonation of this kind might have 
been effected. It was mauve clearer 
than sunlight that Lord Ferrers 
had ran the chance of being made 
the victim of aconspiracy. Possibly 
she may have been made the dupe 
of some designing person acquainted 
with the previous circumstances 
and her romantic disposition. Per- 
haps, also, at an age when the judg- 
ment is unripe, and the temperament 
least governed, she may have been 
influenced by passion and ambition, 
and that abnormal cunning which 
under such circumstances is often 
developed in the young. Let us 
hope that in either case the errors 
of youth were atoned for by a 
useful and well-balanced life. At 
any rate, this remarkable trial 
forms a curious chapter in family 
history, and the vicissitudes of the 
cause give us some singular illus- 
trations of Luck. 





THE PEARL OF THE COURT. 


EAUTY, as the 
In the vales of life is I 
Hidden sweetness, violets hid 
*T wixt the leafage and the ground. 


Worthy of divinest song, 
So divinest singers tell, 

Are these Chloes of the plain, i 
These Dorindas of the dell. 


Sunny locks about them float, 
Blue as summer beam their eyes, 
Roses freshen in their cheeks, 
Aromatic are their sighs. 


Happy poets, who to song’ 

Can their hearts melodious break, 
For the beauty that they find, 

And the beauty that they make! 


Not by unanointed eyes 
Are these sylvan Phrynes seen ; 
Humble birth for most implies 
Homely face and awkward mien. 


Hidden blossoms there may be, 
Gems of hedgerow and of field ; 
But the gem of the parterre 
Only the parterre can yield. 


Rosy is the Queen of May, 
While the rustics round her sport; 
But the village Pearl would ill 
Match the Pearl of all the Court. 


Look upon her queenly brow, 
Note the wonder of her face, 
Its inimitable lines, 
Its incomparable grace ! 


Eyes of the Immortals gaze 

From those lids on things of earth, 
With a sadness of the soul, 

Half the heritage of birth. 


Perfect beauty such as this 
Centuries alone could give ; 

All the charms of all her race 
In herself reflected live. 


Latest bloom of longest line ; 
Rival beauty there may be, 
But the perfect blossom crowns 

Only the ancestral tree. 
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RAWDON'S RAID. 


A Htory of the Fnow. 
By ‘ Rey.’ 


I, 


IN THE LOOSE Box. 


HE ancient ostler of ‘The Jocelyn 

Arms’ led the way across the hard- 
frozen stable-yard to the loose-box in 
the corner; the twomen from the Court 
followed. 

‘Fyle have gone out, Major,’ old 
Spavin grunted to the elder of the pair ; 
‘but he said ’twere likely you’d be down 
to see the mare ; and so he left the key 
with me.’ 

‘All right!’ the Major nodded be- 
tween two little blue clouds of Caven- 
dish. ‘Yes; I've brought down Mr. 
Jocelyn to look at her. Let Fyle know 
I'm here when he comes back, will 
you ? he added when the old man had 
unlocked the creaking door. 

Mr. Spavin took the hint, and. his 
departure. The Major and his friend, 
Dick Jocelyn, passed into the well- 
warmed and littered loose-box. 

*There she is, Dick! the‘ mare's 
owner remarked when the biting breath 
of that bitter winter’s day had been shut 
out once more; ‘there she is! Worth 
coming here to look at, ain’t she?” 

Dick Jocelyn, usually a man of few 
words, wagged his handsome head 
affirmatively. The mare was rubbing 
hers, with a low whining of delight 
against the Major's shoulder. 

*Ah! Lucia, mia bella,’ Rawdon Da- 
ringham apostrophised his pet, patting 
her glossy neck ; ‘ you'll show them the 
way to-night, won’t you ? 

Lucia dropped her ears, and whinnied 
ugain for answer. The Hussar looked 
meaningly in his companion’s face as he 
whistled a bar of ‘ Young Lochinvar.’ 
Dick Jocelyn seemed to understand, 
and responded with an _ eloquent 
grin. 

Then, from sheer habit, the two fell 
to discussing the mare's points for the 
next five minutes, offering sacrifice, as 
it were, to the genius loci. For both 
were thinking about a very different 
matter all the time. At last they made 
an end of that; and were standing, the 
one leaning against the manger, the 
other against the wall, meeting each 
other’s eyes, very much like a pair of 


Augurs. 

‘Well!’ Diek Jocelyn said, breaking 
the silence with rather an injured air at 
its being left to his taciturn self to 
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break it; ‘you'll have to do it, you 
know !’ . 

‘I think so,’ Daringham responded ; 
‘shortest way, and best way, too. She 
couldn’t stand another week of this 
butor’s persecution. And I don't sce 
how else I'm to put a stop to it, unless 
I have a row with him: which would 
be a bore, and might do no good after 
all.’ 

‘Make it all the worse!’ Dick af- 
firmed. ‘Jeff wouldn't fight you, you 
know; and he'd simply take it out of 
her, the cad !’ 

Daringham’s dark face grew darker, 
and his teeth closed ominously hard on 
the thick grey amber between them. 

*I know that,’ he said; ‘I know that, 
Dick. That's what has made me quiet 
with the fellow so long. But that was 
before I knew she hated him, and—you 
understand ?’ 

Jocelyn nodded. The other went 
on 


* Now it’s different. I've a right now 
to interfere, if he annoys her; and I 


mean to, once for all. Only, as you 
say, the man won't fight; and I shall 
put it out of his power to revenge him- 
self on her. There's only one way to 
do it, and that’s this.’ 

Dick signified assent in his favourite 
fashion. 

‘Of course,’ Daringham continued, 
‘I’m sorry to cause any annoyance to 
Lady Hope; to bave to upset her plans, 
and deprive her of her chosen beav- 


fils; but, under the circumstances, I 


don't see what else we're to do, your 
cousin and I. Lady ye you know, 
does me the honour to hate me very 
cordially. Natural cuough she should 
when Mr. Marsden is her standard of 
perfection. I should nave, as far as 
she is concerned, nu chance whatever 
of winning in the usual way. Now, I 
happen to have set my heart on winning 
this time, Marsden or no Marsden ; and 
I simply mean to adopt my lady’s 
motto, “Every one for himself,” and 
act accordingly.’ 

Rawdon pointed his words by a few 
more bars of ‘ Your.g Lchinvar,’ while 
he knocked the tubacce-ash from the 
brown meerscbawn bowl. 

* Fancy I see the “ puir fulish bride- 
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groom’s” expressive countenance when 

he discovers you've bolted!’ the grin- 

ning Dick felt constrained to say, ‘It 

was a simply heavenly idea of mine, 
is? 


8 

He chuckled fondly over the ‘ hea- 
venly idea,’ and the vision he had con- 
jured up, for a minute or two, Then, 
relapsing into his wonted impassability 
of demeanour, he inquired— 

*To-night, eh?” 

‘That depends,’ the other answered, 
‘on Fyle’s report. I've sent him over 
to the Ashbridge Station to know if 
they will try and get the Paris Mail 
through to-night. The line’s blocked 
heavily between Ashbridge and Dover ; 
but as they’ve been at work for the last 
two days, and there has been no wind 
airy | to make a fresh drift, there is 
just the chance they will manage it. If 
they do, we're all right : if they don’t, 
partie remise, that’s all!’ 

‘You're a jolly cool hand, Don!’ 
Dick muttered, admiringly. ‘Said any- 
thing to her yet?’ 

‘Not advisable, till I’ve seen Fyle. 
No use in troubling her before her 
time, poor child! But I’ve had a little 
conversation with Mademoiselle Fan- 
chon, who quite understands what she’s 
rot to do, and will be only too de- 

ighted to doit. The notion of a trip 
to Paris won her at once.’ 

*Good girl that,’ observed Dick; 
* hates old Jeff like poison, too.’ 

‘Most women generally do manage 
to hate Mr. Marsden, somehow,’ Raw- 
don responded. ‘ Like mostmen. Well, 
Fanchon is all right, and will see about 
the baggage. She'll join us at Ash- 
bridge under Fyle’s escort, if the busi- 
ness is to be done to-night.’ 

‘And the way we arranged holds 
good ?” 

‘Barring accidents, or anything un- 
foreseen in Fyle’s report presently— 
yes. There's some one riding into the 
yard now. He’s come back I dare 


say. 

The Major pushed open the door and 
looked out. 

‘ [thought so, Dick,’ he said, ‘ Here 
he is.’ 

A man in a groom’s undress, with 
‘soldier’ stamped upon him unmistak- 
ably, was swinging himself off his 
horse, and bawling for Mr. Spavin. 

* Here, Fyle !’ Rawdon called, as the 
ancient ostler came shivering and 
shambling out of the warm tap-room, 
and took the Hussar’s bridle. Mr. Fyle 
turned, made his appearance in Lucia’s 
loose-box the next minute, and, subse- 
quently, his soldier-like report. The line 
would be clear enough of snow, the Ash- 
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bridge stationmaster had told him, py an 
early hour the next morning to admit of 
an attempt, at all events, being made to 
get the long-delayed Paris Mail through 
to Dover, supposing, of course, no fresh 
fall took place and no wind came on to 
occasion a fresh drift. The Mail was 
expected, in such case, to reach Ash- 
bridge about four a.m.: and Mr. Fyle 
had taken upon himself to secure a 
compartment for his master. Below 
Ashbridge the rails were reported free ; 
so that if the train got as far as that 
station there was no likelihood of its 
being blocked up again further on. 

On this Mr. Fyle had certain orders 
given him; and then Rawdon Daring- 
ham, Major of ‘Ours,’ and his friend, 
Dick Jocelyn the Guardsman, walked, 
talking rather earnestly together, 
through the straggling street of the 
little Kentish village where the last 
red rays of the wintry afternoon sun 
were gleaming on frosted window-panes, 
and so through the lower lodge-gates 
and the long avenue of snow-draped 
elms back to Dane Court. 

Ex-private John Fyle watched them 
a brief while, stroking his moustache as 
he had seen his master stroke his. 

‘Ah? he thought aloud, as he turned 
away ; ‘that’s the Major's little game, is 
it? And a very pretty little game too !’ 


II. 
Sevuie A Seviz, 

‘Hilda! You love him? 

‘Oh! Helen.’ 

Miss Jocelyn’s confession in two 
words, made with such a piteous little 
sigh, such a tell-tale hiding of a blush- 
rose face in her confessor’s lap! The 
said confessor looked grave, but stroked 
the penitent’s fair hair fondly and for- 
givingly enough, notwithstanding. 

Then there was silence fora space in 
that little chamber where the cousins 
sat that wintry gloaming over the log- 
fire. Cousin Helen's room, they called 
it at Dane Court. It looked over the 
lawn upon the park, and the great elms 
of the Long Avenue; up which Dick 
Jocelyn and his friend were walking 
just then, after their visit to Lucia’s 
loose-box. 

It was of one of those two out there 
in the snow that Helen Carew and 
Hilda Jocelyn had been talking for the 
last half-hour. Till their talk had 
ended in that last question and answer 
we have overheard. It began again, of 
course, in a minute or two. Naturally 
it couldn't be let to die there. 

* My poor darling !’ Helen said, bend- 









































ing over the golden head nestling in 
the folds of her dress. ‘Since when ?’ 

* Always, I think. Always, since 
that first night I saw him. Oh! Nell, 
I couldn’t help it! As though the 
child anticipated rebuke, and were 
trying to deprecate it. 

But the other hadn’t, apparently, the 
heart to be bard with the criminal. 
Nay, she bent over her pet closer, and 
put her hands under the criminal’s 
cheek and chin, and lifted up the 
flushed, tear-stained little face, and 
kissed it. That kiss was absolution in 
full. Hilda felt that; so the tears fell 
faster. Helen let them have their way 
a while before she said— 

* That was six months ago, Mignonne. 
I remember; at that ball at Princes 
Gate. Dick brought him there. Just 
after you had let them tie you to the 
other it must have been. Oh! Hilda, 
why did you ever let them?” 

As if Mignonne had ever had a 
chance against mamma! That match 
between her daughter and Jeffery Mars- 
den, the City banker, had been a pet 


project of Lady Hope’s always; it was ~ 


so likely any objection on the child’s 
part to the arrangement would have 
carried weight! My lady's word, as 
she proclaimed to all the world, was 
law; Hilda had never in all her life 
dared dream of disobedience. As she 
told her confessor now. 

‘What could I do? she pleaded. 
‘Mamma said I was to take him; and 
he asked me—oh ! Nell, his cold hard 
voice made me shiver !—and I did as I 
was told. And then he came—Rawdon. 
And then I knew what I had done. 
We went away to Homburg, mamma 
and I; and I tried not to think about 
him. It wasno use, Nell, He came to 
Homburg, too, with Dick. Mamma was 
terribly angry with me because he did. 
And I deserved it, for I was so happy! 
He never said a word to me five. b 
mightn’t have heard; but I thought— 
but I knew he cared for me before we 
went away. I don’t know whether Mr. 
Marsden fancied anything; but in his 
icy way I know he hated him. Mamma 
said cruel things to me about him. I 
didn’t mind; I was so happy—happy 
in such a strange painful way, dear !— 
to think he cared for me, my brave, 
strong Rawdon! Then wecame home. 
Oh! Nell, I thought I should have died 
that night I said good-bye to him ; the 
last night I should ever see him, per- 

! We came home. I think if I 
t got ill, and you hadn’t come 
down here to nurse me and fight for 
me, mamma would have had me mar- 
ried to Mr, Marsden in the autumn, As 
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it was, I got a respite till now. And 
now I can’t do it! I won't do it! poor 
Hilda sobbed out. 

The elder girl’s soft voice and loving 
hands soothed her tenderly. 

‘I begin to think you mustn’t, Mig- 


nonne, Helen said. ‘And if you 
mustn’t, you shan’t! But let me hear 
the end of it. How came Major Daring- 
ham down here this Christmas ?” 

Mignonne smiled through her tears. 

‘Dick brought him again, she an- 
swered, ‘Dear old Dick! He's been 
so good to me, in his quiet, cool fashion, 
all through. I think he and Rawdon 
are bosom-friends, you know, like you 
and me; they’ve no secrets from each 
other; and——’ 

*I see’ Helen nodded. ‘ And, more- 
over, Dick detests the Creesus. Yes; I 
quite understand.’ 

‘And you know,’ Hilda went on, 
‘Mamma never quarrels with him, some- 
how ; and Dane Oourt really belongs to 
him; so when she found Rawdon in 
the drawing-room one day, just before 
you came back, dressed for dinner, and 
Dick told her he’d brought him down 
for the shooting, why, she had to accept 
the situation. Only she wrote off to 
Mr. Marsden, I think, to come down 
too, a fortnight sooner than had been 
arranged. And before he came——’ 

Mignonne made pause here. The fair 
little face paled and flushed ; the golden 
head began to droop again. It was clear 
enough to Miss Carew what had hap- 
pened before Jeff Marsden came. __ 

‘He spoke to you? You let him, 
Mignonne ?” 

‘Let him! Do you think I could 
stop him, Helen? I hadn’t the power 
—nor the will, perhaps. ' Yes, he did 
speak to me; he did tell me he loved 
me! And I listened to him.’ 

She lifted her head up, with a sud- 
den, proud little gesture, and looked 
her questioner fairly in the eyes. 

‘I listened to him,’ she went on; 
‘listened to every word that made me 
thrill, and shiver, and grow faint—to 
every low passionate word he spoke, as 
you would never think his voice could 
speak. He loved me, my own! His 
own lips were telling me so ; how could 
I not listen? I was his, he said; no 
other man’s. His own—was it not so? 
Ah! he had no need to ask. I was 
his! Iam his; not this other man’s.’ 

Passion transformed the child’s face 
so that there was upon it something of 
my lady's ‘ determined’ look while she 
spoke those last words. 

*You never can be the other man’s 
now, Mignonne,’ Helen said, presently, 
when the Major’s wooing had been cir- 
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cumstantially described, and there were 
no more questions to be asked. ‘ But 
you must tell Aunt Hope what has 
happened.’ 

‘Tell mamma? I daren’t, Helen. 
She’s set her heart on my marrying her 
Croesus, And, besides, she can’t bear 
Rawdon.’ 

‘For all that, if you don’t tell her, 
Rawdon must. Or I. I’m not afraid 
of her.’ 

*But Rawdon says she mustn't be 
told yet. Nor Mr. Marsden.’ 

‘Yet? Have you forgotten what this 
day fortnight was to have been? Mig- 
nonne gave a little shudder. ‘You 
would have been Mrs. Marsden by this 
time, poor child! He thinks you are 
to be, still. He's a right to think so, 
Hilda, till you tell him you’ve changed 
your mind. And you must tell him.’ 

Hilda shook her head. 

‘Don says no!’ she replied, duti- 
fully. ‘He says Mamma is too strong 
against us as it is.’ 

‘What are you going to do, then ? 
Miss Carew asked, rather impatiently. 

‘Whatever Don tells me, dear,’ Mig- 
nonne said. ‘I leave it all to him.’ 

‘I must have a little talk with this 
autocratic Don,’ Helen said to herself. 

There came a knock at the door. 

* May I comein, Helen?’ Dick Joce- 
lyn’s voice asked. 

* Of course,’ Helen answered; and 
Dick entered. 

He went straight up to the log-fire 
and stirred it into a blaze. Then he 
leaned tranquilly against the low mantel- 
piece and warmed himself. 

* Cold, ain't it?’ he said. ‘Come in 
to tell you we’ve arranged about the 
sledges for to-night. Don will drive 
one of you; and I the other. I’ve told 
my lady about it.’ 

‘What did she say?’ questioned 
Helen, glancing at Hilda. 

* Objected, of course. She always 
objects, you know. However, I ma- 
naged to convince her that she couldn’t 
get more than four people into the car- 
riage—herself, old Jeff, and the two 
Pierrepoint women. She couldn’t very 
well offer to send them in a sledge; 
besides Don and I wouldn’t have ’em 
at any price. We don’t mind driving 
you two. I told my lady so.’ 

* On n’est plus flatteur, Monsieur !’ 

‘No, is one? Well; my lady sug- 
gested the carriage should come back 
for you. I said she might think her- 
self lucky if it got her to the Boodles’ 
on a night like this, with the snow 
drifted a dozen feet deep, at all. Then 
she wouldn't go. Needn't I told her; 
bat we meant to go—you should have 


seen old Jefi’s face, when I said that 
Hilda !—for the fun of the thing. 
And, besides, what would the Boodles 


think if she stop away, when they 
came to her with four horses and a 
snow-plough? At last she dropped 
into my plan. You and Hilda are to 
be sleighed over. Old Jeff, it seems, 
has more confidence in my skill than in 
Don’s, so I’m to take Mignonne, and 
you'll have to trust yourself to him.’ 

‘Oh!’ remarked Helen, seeing an 
opportunity for her little tale. 

‘Yes,’ Dick returned. ‘Crumple 
your ball-dresses a bit the buffalo-robes 
will; but it’s the only way of getting 
there to-night, I do believe. Suppose 
you want to go? 

* Yes, of course!’ both girls cried, 
quickly. 

‘ All right, then. Start at ten. Don's 
had a mare he had in Canada sent over 
from the Barracks expressly for the oc- 
casion ; and it’s a splendid night,’ 

Dick moved away from the mantel- 
piece as if he were going. Instead of 
that, however, he dropped into a chair, 
as though the unwonted eloquence he 
had indulged in had knocked him up. 
He smoothed Hilda’s golden hair rather 
more fondly than usual, too, as he 
said : 

*Go and get me a rosebud for my 
coat out of the conservatory, Mignonne, 
will you?’ 

She looked up at him inquiringly. 
He drew her head closer, and whispered 
in her ear. A stage whisper, though ; 
Helen heard what he said. 

‘Don's there, darling! My lady’s 
dressing; so are the other women; and 
old Jeff's writing in the library for his 
life to save the post. Don wants to 
speak to you.’ 

She gave a little cry, and ran out of 
the room. 

* Dick !’ Helen said, reproachfully. 

* Pooh!’ returned that individual. 
*‘ Hasn’t she been telling you all about 
it? Thought so. And you don’t sup- 
pose I'm going to let her marry that 
grey old icicle, Jeff Marsden, do you? 
I'd have stopped that little game of my 
lady’s at first if I'd been on the - 
a ing to stop it now. Awful fun, 
it'll be!’ 

* What do you mean ?” 

* Going to tell you. You're a sensi- 
ble girl, Helen, and worth the trouble. 
Sit down and listen.’ 

1" _ omg sat down, and did listen. 

i to unfold a conspiracy. 
When the dressing-bell rang eum 
hadn’t come back, and Dick was talking 
away still. 






































ill, 
THE BOODLES’ BALL. 


*I think it a most objectionable 
proceeding, and I repeat that it is my 
wish that yon do not go!’ 

He who spoke was a grim, gaunt, 
grizzled personage, with a voice that 
grated on your nerves like a handsaw ; 
with thin, bloodless lips and freezing, 
steel-blue eyes; clothed in severe 
evening-dress ; in a choking collar and 
a creaking cravat, and a decidedly bad 
temper. He was Jeffrey Marsden, 
banker, of Lombard Street and Roe- 
hampton; and, having managed to 
eateh her alone for five minutes in the 
Dane Court drawing-room before the 
expedition started for the Boodles’ ball, 
he was haranguing the fair-haired child 
whom he counted on having in another 
fortnight undisputed right to harangue 
for the rest of her natural life, in his 
most autocratic manner, though with 
hardly the same effect as usual. 

Hilda stood where he had stopped 
her, rather pale, and with her little 
gloved hands clasped tight upon each 
other; but neither trembling nor sub- 
missive. 

* My wish, my request, that you give 
up this ball, under the circumstances |!’ 
enunciated the Croesus, after an empha- 
tie pause, and setting down his empty 
coffee cup. 

‘Give up this ball ?” Hilda repeated 
—and he was vaguely conscious that 
she spoke in a different way somehow, 
to her usual one towards himself— 
‘Why?’ 

Marsden looked at her over the 
creaking cravat as one who finds a 
difficulty in understanding what he 
hears ; or fancies he can scarcely hear 
aright. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said in his 
most icily-rasping tone; ‘ you asked 
me 

*I asked you why I should give up 
this ball ?’ 

She met his hard eyes quite steadily. 
He looked at her in real surprise. 

* Did you not hear me say it was my 
wish, my request? You can require no 
be otter reason. 

* A plainer one, at all events.’ 

. Hilda r 

He had never called her by her name 
half a dozen ‘times in his life; he was 
only startled into doing so now. What 
had come to her that she dared speak 
in this way ; dared meet his rebuking 
glance so—yes, sodefiantly? He must 
put an end to this once for all. 

His thin lips shut close together once 
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or twice. Then he said, with his most 
offensively authoritative air : 

* You oblige me to lay my commands 
upon you not to go.’ 

He was preparing to stalk gravely to 
a chair, or out of the room, when she 
spoke again, still in that same changed 
voice. 

*You have no right to do that!’ 
Hilda said. 

*No right? 
nically. 
* No. 


he repeated, mecha- 


No right to “command” me 
not to go. No right to “command” 
me atail. No right to speak to me r: 
you do speak. No right to tell me at 
the last moment that I am not to go 
to-night, for no better reason than to 
parade your authority over me—an 
authority to which you have no right 
either.’ 

He turned very white, but stood 
speechless. She went on. 

‘An authority you claim, I know; 
but which you have done nothing to 
gain. W hat have you ever been at “the 
pains to win from me? And now you 
“command” me! It is too late !’ 

Flat rebellion this, beyond question. 
Fool that he was to try and crush it 
with the heavy hand as he thought he 
could do! 

* Enough, if you please !' he said, with 
what he flattered himself was irresisti- 
ble severity ; ‘ I can listen to no more of 
this. Once more, and for the last time, 
I distinctly and formally forbid your 
going to this ball to-night, Be good 
enough to let that suffice.’ 

How little he knew what he was 
really doing at that moment! Couldn't 
he almost see, though, in the face she 
turned towards him ? 

‘It shall suffice!’ she said. ‘ Dis- 
tinctly and formally I refuse to be for- 
bidden. For the last time, as you say.’ 

Before he could find his voice again, 
there camea sound of other voices from 
beyond the portiéres, The other women 
had come down. This pleasant little 
téte-a-téte was going to be interrupted. 
And she had defied him! This penni- 
less child he thought he had broken so 
thoroughly to his hand had defied him, 
Jeffrey” Marsden, the millionaire, who 
had actually condescended to ask her 
to be his wife! What did it mean? 
What could have come to her? And 
what was he to do? She had set his 
express commands at naught; she 
evidently was determined to have her 
own way and go. 

His cold blood ran almost warm 
under the sense of his defeat. But he 
was so utterly taken by surprise that he 
could only mutter awkwardly enough 
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something about ‘ Lady Hope,’ and ‘ to- 
morrow,’ before the others were in the 
room. To-morrow! He remembered 
afterwards the smile that crossed the 
girl's pale face when he talked of that. 

* What's been the matter, Mignonne ? 
Helen whispered as she came up to 
Hilda by the fire, and Marsden stalked 
away stridently in his varnished boots. 
* Have you told him ? 

Hilda shook her head. 

*‘ He has been telling me that I wasn’t 
to go to-night, that’s all,’ she answered. 
‘Ordered me not to go. And, as he 
said, for the last time !’ 

* Now then!’ Dick Jocelyn broke in; 
‘come and be wrapped up, you two, 
Lady Jocelyn’s carriage stops the way. 
Perhaps you'll give my lady your arm, 
Marsden, Don and I will see after the 

irls.’ 
. ‘ Really, Richard,’ began that ‘faded 
beauty of the baths,’ Lady Hope, ‘I 
think they’d better let the carriage 
come back for them !’ 

*Wait till it gets there, first, chére 
tante! You don’t know what the roads 
are like to-night. Better let us come 
back for you. But don’t keep the 
horses standing, if you mean to go, I 
advise you. Now, Marsden, look alive, 
will you? the irreverent youth went 
on. ‘Ah! here’s Don, in his Canadian 
get up.’ 

Rawdon came in with a fur pelisse 
over his ball dress, and another over 
his arm. 

‘I think this won’t crush you very 
much, Miss Jocelyn,’ he said, in his 
tranquil way, going straight up to 
Hilda; ‘it’s very warm, and very light. 
Let me put it on for you.’ He wrapped 
the glossy seal skins about her tenderly, 
under Marsden’s hostile eyes and my 
lady’s. 

The Lombard Street plutocrat cared 
as much, I verily believe, for the girl 
as he could care for anything but him- 
self; though to ‘form’ her for his wife 
he had, in his eternal self-assertion, 
tyrannized over her till she simply hated 
him ; and, seeing another perform what 
should have been his duty—watching 
her face when she met Rawdon’s look— 
a feeling of simple dislike he had always 
been conscious of for the Sabreur grew 
sharply into a stronger, and to him a 
very strange one—jealousy, Yes; 
Jeffrey Marsden hated the man 
jealously now. Was it he who had 
undermined his authority over his 
future wife? Did he actually dare 
to——" 

He tries to stifle that half-formed 
thought his overweening pride revolted 
at so angrily, 


‘ But there shall be no more of this’ 
he said to himself as he led Lady Hope 
out to the carriage. The Pierrepoint 
women and the other four follow 

Dick was right about the night; it 
was splendid. Clear, calm, moonlit ; 
with the thermometer down a dozen 
degrees below zero. A sparkling snow 
mantle covered the deer-park and the 
hills beyond; feather flakes of snow 
draped every tree. Just the night for 
a sleigh drive, as Dick remarked. 

The two sleighs were waiting just 
behind my lady’s family ark of a car- 
riage. Lucia’s silver collar-bells rang 
out musically as the mare tossed her 
head and snorted, hearing her master’s 
voice. 

* Keep close to us, Richard,’ my lady 
said, as she settled herself in her corner ; 
‘and take care of Hilda, mind!’ The 
family ark moved on a little and then 
waited till the others were ready. 

Dick Jocelyn lifted his charge in his 
strong arms and carried her down the 
steps to her place in his own sleigh, and 
rolled the great buffalo-robe round her. 
Miss Carew followed, on the foot-cloth, 
under Don’s escort. 

‘ All right?” Dick inquired, taking 
his reins. 

‘ All right !’ came from the rear. 

‘Go on, Johnson!’ And the expedi- 
tion started. 

The great ark lumbered along, with 
a tortoise-like deliberation; the two 
sleighs slid smoothly after. Down the 
Long Avenue, through the Lodge gates, 
out into the iron-bound road, with a wall 
of snow a dozen feet high on either side, 
stretching and winding away yonder 
like a narrow white riband. 

In the ark, the Pierrepoint women 
did all the talking ; my lady was sulky 
with cold, and Marsden sulky with 
wrath. 

‘ Well, Mignonne!’ Dick said pre- 
sently to his silent companion ; ‘it’s all 
settled, ain't it?’ 

‘Oh! Dick, she whispered out of 
her furs, ‘ how can I?” 

‘You will, though!’ was the wise 
youth's mental reply. 

‘ And so, my dear Miss Carew,’ was 
how Don finished a long answer to 
certain objections—urged, half of them, 
it must be confessed, merely pro forma— 
which Helen had raised. ‘And so, I 
really don’t see what else we are to do. 
Do you now? Hilda’s no chance with 
my lady if she stays here; nor have I. 
They'll marry her to this—this man, 
Marsden. Think what that would be 
for both of us! My plan saves us both. 
Everything’s arranged. If she says 
yes, you won't say no?’ 
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I don’t think Miss Carew did. 
In due time the Dane Court expedi- 
tion arrived at Boodle Park. 


—_—— 


IV. 


* NUMBER NINETEEN.’ 


Three a.m. The Boodles’ ball began 
to manifest symptoms of dissolution. 
Paterfamilias, with a ten or fifteen-mile 
drive before him through cross-country 
roads where the snow was up to his 
horses’ withers in places, began to growl 
and look at his watch; Materfamilias, 
supped and sleepy, began to cluck im- 
patiently to gather her brood round her 
out of the mélee. The circle was get- 
ting freer, and the pace too, The bund 
of the ‘County Crushers,’ rather wild 
and uncertain in its tempo, had just 
commenced attacking the last valse, 
number nineteen. 

Rawdon and Dick Jocelyn were 
standing together near the doorway. 
Marsden had that moment stalked out 
between them. They could hear him 
asking about Lady Hope’s carriage in 
the hall; my lady was going. 

‘Ain’t much time to lose, Don,’ 
Dick said in the other’s ear ; ‘ my lady’ll 
carry her off directly. Better go and 
get your valse, hadn’t you? She’s look- 
ing for you, you know.’ 

‘Hilda was looking for him, as, pale 
with some unusual excitement, she stood 
beside my lady, with her trembling little 
hand clinging secretly to Helen's. The 
three were at the upper end of the 
room, where Marsden had left them to 
order up the ark; and couldn't see 
Don in the doorway. 

‘Time enough,’ the latter replied, 
coolly, to Dick’s suggestion ; ‘ I’m wait- 
ing for-—ah! here it is—a despatch 
from Fyle.’ 

A servant gave him an envelope, 
sealed, and with his name scrawled 
upon it in pencil. 

* Boy’s just brought this for you from 
Ashbridge, sir. George explained : 
‘You were to have it immediate, he 
said,’ 

‘ All right.’ 

Don tore open the missive, glanced at 
the single line in Fyle’s writing it con- 
tained, and passed it to Dick. 

‘ Baggage and us is here,’ wrote Mr. 
Fyle; ‘line clear,—Mail expected at 
four.’ 

‘ Admirable !’ Dick ejaculated, grin- 
ning. ‘“*Us” means Fanchon and 
himself, I suppose. But you must look 
sharp, old man. It’s three now.’ 

‘I know. But Lucia will do the five 
miles in less than twenty minutes ; and I 
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don’t want to have to wait at Ashbridge, 
o understand. Now, look here—you 
ve the sleigh all ready at the half- 
hour. At five-and-twenty past, just show 
a here in this doorway. I shall 
waltzing with her, and looking out 
for you. When I see you I'll stop, and 
get her out of the room in the general 
scrimmage without being noticed. Then 
on with those sealskin swaddling- 
clothes; into the sleigh; and— fouette 
cocher! We ought to be half-way to 
Calais before any one but you and Miss 
Carew's the wiser. Understand?’ 

‘All right!’ Dick nodded. ‘But, I 
say, Don, she won't hang back at the 
last moment, eh? It’s now or never for 
you, you know. You won't get a 
chance like this again. And women 
are queer cattle.’ 

‘I don’t think she will,’ Rawdon 
said, looking up the room towards her. 
‘She might under other circumstances, 
perhaps; but not now. Marsden has 
managed matters too well for that. The 
pompous bully would drive a woman to 
anything. He was hectoring her about 
coming here to-night before we started, 
just as if she didn’t hate him already ! 
The man’s been playing my game all 
through: my last move will checkmate 
him. It’s time to play it. You've ten 
minutes to see to the sleigh; and I to 
5 number nineteen. Go along, old 


*“ Now tread me a measure, quoth 
young Lochinvar,”’ hummed Dick, as 

e turned to go. ‘Wonder whether 
he’s ever heard of that song, old —— ? 
Ah! beg your pardon, Marsden,’ he 
ejaculated with unwonted civility, as 
he ran against the Croesus, returning 
from his hunt for Lady Hope’s carriage. 
‘Hope I didn’t hurt you? All right, 
Don |’ 

And the Guardsman moved off to 
fulfil his part in the plot, chuckling at 
intervals over old Jeff's approaching 
discomfiture. Rawdon went straight 
towards Hilda, Marsden followed. 

‘ Well, dear,’ Helen whispered in her 
cousin's ear rather anxiously, ‘ will you?’ 

A pressure of the hand she clung to 
was all the other’s answer. Then Helen 
felt her start nervously, and saw her 
turn pale, and then flush feverishly. 
She had caught sight of Don making 
his way round the outside of the circle 
to where they three were still standing. 
Miss Carew’s own pulse quickened 
sharply. The decisive moment was all 
but come. 

‘Where can Mr. Marsden be?’ 
snapped Lady Hope, querulously. 
‘What a time he is, seeing about the 
carriage! Ah! there he is, at last.’ 
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‘There he was, close behind Rawdon ; 
whom Lady Hope overlooked till she 
hear} him speaking to Hilda. 

* Number nineteen,’ Don was saying ; 
‘ow valse. you know, Miss Jocelyn.’ 

Poor child! How much those quiet, 
commonplace words meant to her! The 
crisis had arrived. If she took his arm 
now she gave consent to that plan for 
saving her he had proposed, If she re- 
fused it—what was left to her? 

* You had better let me take you to 
the cloak-room, I think,’ rasped Mars- 
den’s saw of a voice, wonderfully 
a propos; ‘the carriage will be ready 
directly, I believe,’ it added, as the 
speaker turned to my lady. 

‘Then we had better go,’ Lady Hope 
assented, * Will you take Hilda? 

This was pointedly at Rawdon, who 
showed no signs of giving way. Mars- 
den advanced a little. It was with his 
most insufferable air of proprietorship 
that he thought fit to say— 

‘ Excuse me, Major Daringham. Now, 
Hilda, come!’ And he put his arm out 
stiffly for her to take. 

As Don had said, the man couldn’t 
help playing his opponent’s game. That 
téte-d-téte in the drawing-room at Dane 
Court just now, even, hadn’t taught him 
better than to take this tone to the girl 
a second time that night. He fancied, 
perhaps, that with my lady to back him, 
she must submit to him this time, and 
give him a pleasant triumph over the 
man he hated. So his tone and manner 
towards her were simply unbearable. If 
she ever had hesitated, hesitation was 
past now. If he ever could have kept 
her, he had lost her in that moment. 
She lifted her head; her eyes met 
Don’s; ant Don read her decision 
plainly in them, 

A light came suddenly into his; but 
it was in his usual impassible fashion 
that he struck in, sure of winning now. 

‘Afraid I can’t forego my engage- 
ment, and lose number nineteen, if 
Miss Jocelyn decides for me, he said. 
‘I don’t think the carriage can get up 
for ten minutes or so, you know, Lady 
Hope,’ he added, blandly ; ‘ and so——’ 

‘Excuse me,’ Marsden said, with his 
severest, iciest hauteur; ‘but Miss 
Jocelyn really cannot——’ 

Hilda put her hand on Rawdon’s arm 
at the ‘ cannot.’ 

*I decide for number nineteen, at all 
events,’ she answered, just in the way 
she had answered him before the ball. 
The child’s blue eyes looked at him 
again in that defiant way that had so 
angered him then. Marsden bit his 
thin lips, and looked at my lady. My 

lady looked fairly astonished for once. 





‘Really, Hilda——’ she was begin- 
ning in her ‘ punishment ’ tone. 

Hilda shook her head. 

‘I have promised, mamma, It is too 

te. , 


Then a quick whisper in Helen's 
ear: ‘ Good-bye, darling Nell? And 
before the others could speak again 
Rawdon had carried her off. 

‘My own Hilda now ? he said to her 
when his arms were round her in that 
last valse. ‘ You will trust yourself to 
me, darling ?’ 

‘Oh! Don, take me away!’ she an- 
swered, passionately. ‘Take me away 
from him. Anywhere with you!’ 

He made no reply, in words ; and she 
had no more to tell him after that. 

Round and round they swept; past 
my lady’s angry eyes, and Marsden’s 
scowling face, again and again. Each 
time they went by the doorway, Rawdon 
looked for Dick Jocelyn's signal that 
all was ready for the raid. At last, 
Dick appeared. 

‘Now for it!’ muttered Don. He 
checked his partner, and brought ber 
up close to where Jocelyn was waiting. 
It was a trying moment ; fortunately it 
was but a moment. All passed so 
quickly that poor trembling little 
Hilda had no time to break down. 

Rawdon got her through the little 
crowd near the door without notice. 
Then she was in the hall, and Dick was 
wrapping the furs about her. 

* Good-bye, my pet!’ he said to her, 
rather touched at the sight of her 
white, wistful face : ‘Good-bye, Mig- 
nonne! ‘Take care of her, Don!’ 

Then she was going down the steps 
into the icy air, holding Don’s arm. 
Out of the ruck of carriages, the sleigh 
and Lucia were waiting. Then Don, 
muffled in his pelisse, was lifting her 
into her seat; then Lucia (without her 
silver grelots this time) was whirling her 
swiftly down the frozen drive; and 
Daringham‘of ‘ Ours’ had fairly carried 
off old Marsden’s fiancée. Dick, on the 
steps, turned to his own man, who, sus- 
pecting nothing, was watching Raw- 
don’s raid, mechanically. 

* You’d better get my sleigh up, Tom,’ 
he remarked ; ‘we shall all be starting 
directly. Well! it’s done,’ he solilo- 
quized, as the man went off on his 
errand ; ‘I'm devilish glad of it. She’ll 
be now happy with Don; and old Jeff 
will be 4 

‘Richard! my lady's voice said 
sharply behind him, as he crossed the 
hall. * Where’s Hilda?’ 

There stood my lady and Marsden ; 
Helen, looking about her anxiously, a 
little in the rear, 
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‘Miss Jocelyn passed through the 
hall this moment, Marsden added. 
*You must have seen her ; and--and— 
Major Daringham.’ 

The last words seemed to choke him, 

* Yes,’ Dick nodded; ‘Isaw ‘em all 
right.’ 

* Where are they, then?” Lady Hope 
snapped. ‘I can’t find Hilda in the 
cloak-room, They say she’s not been 
there. Where can they be?” 

Dick faced the two, stroking his 
moustache calmly, but with an odd 
twinkle in his eyes. 

Va 
* YOUNG LOCHINVAR.’ 

* Gone!’ 

The same word from all three, but in 
very different keys. 

*Really——’ began Marsden with a 

rtentous severity that hugely amused 

Jick. The plutocrat didn’t understand. 
My lady, with the clairvoyance of a 
woman of the world, and out of certain 
half-formed suspicions of her own, un- 
derstood everything ina moment. She 
glanced round her first to see that no 
one was within hearing; then she said 
in savage staccato to her nephew— 

*T’ll never forgive you for this, sir, as 
long as [I live.’ 

* Dear me, chére tante! What have I 
done ?’ returned the guileless youth, not 
quite certain whether, as he expressed 
it, ‘my lady was fly to all the little 
game yet.’ 

She wasted no time on him, Her 
hand grasped Marsden’s arm with an 
energy that startled that emotionless 
man. Emotionless, though, no longer; 
for her words startled him even more. 

* Don’t you see? my lady was whis- 

ring impatiently. ‘She's gone—with 

nim. They’veeloped! Now listen !’— 
for he stared at her as though she had 
suddenly gone mad. He really thought 
she had. What! His promised wife 
dare so far forget what was due to him 
as to elope! 

‘Listen!’ Lady Hope repeated, 
actually shaking him in her impatience. 
* This must be prevented. They must 
be overtaken, stopped! At any risk ; 
at once! You must do it.’ 

‘I? Jeffery Marsden gasped. 

‘You. Who else is there? Richard 
is in the plot. In another hour it may 
be too late. Quick, man! quick!’ 

He was beginning, électrified by this 
languid woman’s fierce, unwonted 
energy, to understand now. He had 
been robbed ; and by the man he hated 
most, For the second or third time 


that night the snow-water in his veins 
ran almost warm. She saw his face 
change. 

* Will you go? To save her—to de- 
feat him, remember! There may be 
time yet.’ 

‘Yes!’ he 
blanched, lean 


muttered between his 
lips; ‘you're right. 


There may be time yet ; and if I over- 
I'll go! 


take him-——! 
where ?” 

She had thought of everything, this 
clever Lady Hope, omniscient almost in 
her self-interest. 

‘The other sledge!’ she answered ; 
‘it’s ready down there, by this time. 
Didn’t you hear him order it? Follow 
the track. They have gone to Ash- 
bridge, I am nearly sure. There is no 
train yet ; you must prevent this! But 
don’t waste time! You have your coat 
and hat! Quick!’ 

* Never fear!’ he returned ; and the 
blanched lips were actually guilty of an 
oath ; ‘I'll do it! 

He flung his coat about him and 
hurried through the inner glass doors 
out on to the steps. 

Dick, explaining matters to Helen 
sotto voce, had kept an eye on him all 
the time. 

* Let me see about the carriage, Aunt 
Hope!’ he observed. ‘Poor dear old 
Jeff will catch his death of cold if you 
trot him about on a night like this.’ 

He moved away in pursuit; though 
rather wondering what Jeff could possi- 
bly do, you know, after all. 

Lady Hope caught him just as he was 
es open the doors that Marsden 

ad just swung back. Through them 
he saw the latter rush down the steps, 
and leap (actually leap!) into his 
(Jocelyn’s) sleigh, in readiness, as my 
lady had foreseen, below; saw the horse 
plunge and spring forward under the 
whip ; saw his man get knocked back- 
wards and loose his hold on the reins, 
and Jeffrey Marsden drive furiously off 
and disappear. 

‘Oh! by Jove! you know ’ Dick 
began. 

Lady Hope stopped him. 

‘Silence, sir! she said; ‘do you 
want all the world to know this? J 
sent him to stop them. And he will.’ 

‘Will he? thought Dick; ‘he'll 
probably break his own neck in the first 
five minutes, that’s all!’ Then the 
thought of Jeffrey Marsden driving a 
sleigh about the country in the dead of 
night, and coming to frightful grief 
against a gate-post or in a side-drift, 
caused Ensign and Lieutenant Richard 
Jocelyn to laugh aloud. 

‘Take us to the carriage, sir!’ his 
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relative said majestically; ‘whatever 
happens, we had better not stay here.’ 

They were all back again at Dane 
Court when they heard what had hap- 
pened. 

Swiftly and smoothly, flinging up a 
little shower of snow spray and leaving 
a straight track behind it that did credit 
to Don’s steering; faster and faster, 
as Lucia warmed to her work, between 
the high snow walls on either hand, 
the sleigh that carried La Mignonne 
and her Lochinvar whirled along the 
white solitary road that led straight to 
the Aslibridge station, four or five miles 


off. 

Maffied in her furs, and with the great 
buffalo-robe over all, Hilda lay back, 
only answering her lover’s attempts to 
reassure her by a little sob now and 
then. The excitement of the last hour 
or two had been a little too much for 
the child. 

‘ But it’s all right now, darling!’ 
Rawdon said presently, taking a pull 
at the mare as he topped the one long 
hill that lay between Boodle Park and 
Ashbridge—‘it’s all right, now. We 
shall be at the D‘Arbleys by dinner- 
time, comfortably. I've telegraphed to 
her to meet us at the Nord terminus. 
She’s about the only relation I've got 
left ; and, as she’s fond of me, she'll 
simply worship you, you know! We've 
managed beautifully, haven’t we? Got 
away and no one that matters the 
wiser! Jove! though, I should like to 
see the City man’s face to-morrow 
—or rather this morning, when he dis- 
covers—— Eh? what's that?’ 

He checked Lucia a moment and 
turned his head to listen. The ringing 
of grelots behind, plain enough. Round 
a slight bend came something dark 
against the snowy roadway at a furious 
rate after them. Another sleigh. 

‘Dick, perhaps!’ Don muttered ; 
‘but no, he wouldn’t come after us. 
Besides, he wouldn’t yaw about so 
frightfully. That fellow’s never driven 
a sleigh before, I should say !’ 

*Oh, Don!’ Hilda suggested, ner- 
vously ; ‘ suppose it should be——? 

‘Marsden? By Jove, it is! My 
lady’s found us out and sent him, I sup- 
pose, to bring us back dead or alive! 
What a joke, isn’t it? 

Mignonne didn’t seem to see it in that 
light at all. ‘For heaven’s sake, Don, 
don’t let him overtake us! I couldn’t 
bear to see him again,’ she said. 

‘No chance of his overtaking us, 
Mignonne!’ Don laughed. ‘Is there, 
Lucia?’ 

The mare tossed her head, and sprang 
away like an arrow, as the reins dropped 
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on her back again. A hoarse cry came 
from the pursuing sledge. It was so 
close behind them now that they could 
see its occupant gesticulating vehe- 
mently; could hear him calling to 
them to stop—Marsden’s voice, they 
both said. 

‘He'll break his neck directly |’ 
Rawdon observed with a grim sort of 
smile; ‘and we must leave him to it, 
I’m afraid!’ He looked at his wateh 
as he spoke. ‘Yes; we've no time to 
waste. Allons!’ 

The mare laid herself out fairly now. 
The speed at which they tore along 
almost took Hilda’s breath away. They 
left the other sleigh as if it had been 
standing still. 

They were on the high ground now. 
Straight before them, yonder, «here the 
lights were twinkling, lay the Ash- 
bridge station; right and left the snow- 
mantled country could be seen for miles, 
Rawdon’s eye ran along a thread-like 
dark track he knew where to look for— 
the line of rails down which the Paris 
mail was coming. 

‘She ought to be in sight, if they 
told Fyle the truth? he muttered; 
‘awkward if she’s been blocked any- 
os - now we've got this fellow behind 
us ’ 


Again his eye ran along the line of 
the embankment. It stood out well 
against the white background ; nothing 
was visible on it. 

All this time Lucia’s speed never 
slackened : they were close on the station 
now. Where was the Mail? 

He caught sight of something at last. 
A red light: a gleam of other lights, 
dull through frosty window panes, 
Then the shriek of a whistle reached 
them. It was the Dover Mail running 
into Ashbridge. Other eyes beside 
Don’s had caught sight of it. Again 
that cry to them to stop came from the 
other sleigh behind. n laughed, 

* Rather a sell for him, you know! 
He'll come up just in time to see us 
sturt !' he remarked. 

So it seemed, for they were passin 
through the gate of the station ya 
almost as he spoke. It was a tall, 
heavy gate, usually held open by a 
catch, but on this occasion by a man 
muffled up to the eyes—Mr. Fyle. 

‘ All right, sir!’ that individual re- 
ported, as Don pulled up a moment. 
‘The Frenchwoman is here with the 
baggage and the tickets; Mail's sig- 
nalled. You’re+just in time, sir.’ 

Don leaned forward and said a brief 
word in the man’s ear, Mr. Fyle 
grinned. 


‘I'll take care, sir, he returned. 














The sleigh moved on up the little in- 
cline to the station entrance. Mr. Fyle 
hurried the next moment up after it. 
Mademoiselle Fauchon rushed out to 
meet her mistress. The Dover Mail ran 
alongside the platform. 

Just at that moment the pursuing 
sleigh reached the gate of the yard. 
The pursuer shouted for some one to 
open it in vain. With an oath, he 
leaped out and fumbled with frostbitten 
fingers at the latch. In vain, too; the 
latch was immovable; Mr. Fyle per- 
haps best knew why. The pursuer saw 
the train run in, heard the doors slam 
as its passengers took their seats, heard 
the whistle sound for its departure. 
And this infernal gate wouldn’t open! 
At last the undiguified notion of climb- 
ing over struck him. He put it into 
immediate practice, slightly incom- 
moded by the severely-strapped evening 
nether garments. It was a sight to see 
that tall, gaunt figure 4 cheval upon a 
gate-bar ! 

Just as it got there the train began 
to move slowly off. 

‘Tl telegraph though!’ the figure 
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muttered aloud with a vicious expletive, 
and preparing to «'escend on the other 


side. Not carefully enough, unfortu- 
nately. His foot slipped and turned 
awkwardly on the middle bar, and 
Jeffrey Marsden, Esq., came heavily to 
the ground with a badly-sprained ankle. 
Where Mr. Fyle presently found him. 

The Paris Muil reached its destina- 
tion without mishap, and Don and his 
Mignonne got to the Avenue de I’ Impé- 
ratrice in capital time for dinner, as he 
had prophesied. 

Two days afterwards my lady—she 
has managed to survive her disappoint- 
ment—read her daughter’s marriage in 
the ‘Times.’ So did Marsden, in bed 
with incipient rheumatic fever, and a 
sprained ankle. So did Dick Jocelyn 
and Helen, lingering over their téte-d- 
téte breakfast in the Oak Parlour at 
Dane Court. 

It was in that very room, by-the-by, 
that, in the snow-time last year, I heard 
from those same two people the story 
of 


Rawpon’s Ram! 


THE INTELLECT OF ANIMALS. 


* 4 RE animals intelligent beings? 
is an interesting question which 
is often asked and variously an- 
swered. Nevertheless, those who 
ask it (supposing they have lived 
much in animal society) remind us 
of the persons who hunt for their 
spectacles all the while they are on 
their nose. That animals do pos- 
sess intelligence is clear to those 
who know them ; the only debatable 
point would seem to be the amount 
and range of that intelligence. 
Buffon’s eminence as a literary 
artist—which remains indisputable, 
although his science has fallen into 
low esteem—gave prominence to 
the inquiry. An animal, according 
to him, is simply a material creature 
which neither thinks nor reflects, 
although it acts, and seems to form 
resolutions. He has no doubt that 
the determining principle of an ani- 
mal's actions is purely mechanical. 
A beast is a thing, an automaton; 
nothing more. And yet he says 
that the elephant, knowing by the 
tone of his master’s voice whether 
he be pleased or angry, acts in con- 
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sequence. He also calls him ‘ at the 
same time a miracle of intelligence, 
ind a monstrous mass of matter.’ 

These contradictions are the result 
of the great naturalist’s having 
started from a false notion—the au- 
tomatism of animals—which he will 
not give up, although obliged to 
admit that on many occasions they 
do manifest undeniable signs of in- 
tellect. 

Others, sceptical of animals’ men- 
tal faculties, find an easy escape in 
attributing them to Instinct; as if 
that solved the difficulty. On the 
contrary, it at once raises the much- 
vexed question, ‘ What is Instinct ?’ 

Without incurring dangerous risks 
on the ticklish subject of instinctive 
faculties, we will notwithstanding 
venture to surmise that Instinct 
may be, after all, only a strong and 
at the same time a narrow mani- 
festation of Hereditary Intelligence. 
That not merely intellectual ability 
is hereditary, but that talent, taking 
a peculiar direction—inclining to 
music, astronomy, mathematics, or 
natural history—is likewise heredi- 
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tary, is proved by the family names 
of Darwin, Herschel, and others, as 
well as by a reference to the Cam- 
bridge Triposes, in which fathers 
and sons—sometimes two brothers 
—are found to have taken identi- 
cally the same degree. If instinct 
can be proved occasionally to mo- 
dify its actions in obedience to 
circumstances, what have we then 
but individual intelligence brought 
to bear upon hereditary intelli- 
gence ? 

The most recent treatise on this 
interesting subject is ‘ L’Intelligence 
des Animaux,” full both of anec- 
dotes and inferences, and illustrated 
by fifty-eight clever woodcuts, given 
to the world by M. Ernest Menault. 
That gentleman agrees with Réau- 
mur, Lafontaine, and a goodly host 
of writers, in attributing intelligence 
to animals; and he holds with Gall, 
Spurzheim, and Combe, that there 
is an intimate connection between 
the organization and the intellectual 
faculties. 

Old animals are more cunning 
than young ones. A bird’s first 
nest is often injudiciously placed, 
and badly made. Little by little 
the work improves, and the fea- 
thered artist attains his ideal. By 
the exercise of memory combined 
with reflection, the creature modi- 
fies its faculties, and therefore is, 
within its limits, most certainly 
perfectible. Ou author fairly makes 
out his case by illustrative in- 
stances. 

The bird of prey teaches its young 
ones to launch into air, to glide, to 
hover, and to measure the distance 
at which a victim is to be struck. 
Young swallows, who have never 
effected a migration, are trained by 
repeated evolutions performed in 
troops. After a sufficient number 
of trial trips, the united army takes 
its departure under the guidance of 
experienced leaders. The wolf, in 
spite of his keen appetite for flesh, 
requires a long apprenticeship to 
become a skilful hunter. 

M. Menault begins his book with 
the clever manceuvres of ants and 
bees, which are too notorious as 
facts to be dwelt on here: he records 
the teachability of fleas—known also. 


* Paris: Hachette and Co, 


The acmé of insect acuteness is 
attained by the bug; he is a sharp 
customer. Valmont de Bomare 
tells a tale of one who, not being 
able to reach his man in any other 
way, climbed up the wall, crawled 
along the ceiling to the spot exactly 
vertical to the patient’s nose, and 
then trusting to the force of gravity, 
let go his hold, dropping precisely 
on the juicy tissue he wished to tap. 
Was that particular cimex an idiot, 
or was he not ? 

The present writer can confirm 
the anecdote, having himself ex- 

rienced the same mode of attack 

y the same assailant; apropos to 
whom he remarks that a man may 
become acquainted with strange 
bedfellows without being intro- 
duced to them by misfortune. Once, 
after a restless night in Paris, he 
discovered between the sheets a 
phenomenal insect. So stout and 
shining a specimen is rarely seen. 
What would others have done in 
such a case? Destroy it instantly ? 
He did nothing of the kind. Re- 
membering Uncle Toby’s treatment 
of the bluebottle fly, ‘Thou hast 
bitten me to thy heart’s content,’ he 
said; ‘ Survive to bite my successors 
here. Men patiently bear the stings 
that others feel. Thou art so fine 
and fair, ’tis a pity to kill thee. 
The world is wide enough for thee 
and me; and may the next occu- 
pant of this luxurious bed treat thee 
with equal magnanimity !’ 

In M. Menault’s sketch of car- 
nivorous animals, he makes no 
mention of the feline races; but 
whoever has been thrown much in 
the way of cats, must have observed 
in them the perfection of selfishness 
carried out and concealed with con- 
siderable art. We had a cat, called 
Wissey, as full of wilful ways as an 
egg is full of meat, who died of her 
confinement at the age of thirteen. 
It had long been time for her to 
give up babies; but have them she 
would, in spite of our advice. It 
was impossible to make her keep 
indoors at night. As a punishment 
she was sometimes turned out of 
the house when it suited her con- 
venience to remain within. In that 
case she often did get in, frightening 
us at first by the way in which she 
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managed it. Our womankind heard 
attempts at the garden doors (two), 
as if a thief were trying to effect 
his entrance. It was Mrs. Wissey 
jumping up at the latch, which she 
endeavoured to lift with a stroke of 
her paw; and if the door was not 
barred inside, she often succeeded 
in opening it. Then, hiding till we 
went to bed, she had the run of the 
house all to herself. 

On one occasion she was smitten 
with a sudden affection for our ser- 
vant, while he was busy plucking 
pigeons for a pie. With her tail 
stuck up as stiff as a poker, she 
rubbed herself against his legs. She 
sang him the sweetest of songs 
without words, in the feline key of 
Purr sharp, major. She amused 
him with a variety of impromptu 
tricks; and as soon as he was off 
his guard, and his attention diverted 
from the task in hand, she seized a 
pigeon ready plucked, bolted with it 
through a hornbeam hedge, and 
enjoyed it at leisure in our neigh- 
bour's garden. 

Paying us the compliment of be- 
lieving our intellect equal to her 
own, she never attempted to repeat 
the trick, but when she felt inclined 
to steal, set about it in a less bare- 
faced manner. Many of her thefts 
were committed, not for the gratifica- 
tion of her own appetite—she was too 
well fed to need that—but to regale 
a vagabond Tom, whom she would 
plaintively summon, and then pre- 
sent with a delicate sweetbread or 
any other ill-gotten tit-bit. 

Another cat has fastened herself 
inside a garden kiosk. She had one 
kitten left her out of a litter, while 
those of a sister cat were all de- 
stroyed. The kittenless cat tried to 
steal her rival’s kitten, and several 
severe fights were the consequence. 
As the kidnapper still continued to 
prowl about, the anxious mother 
(the door being me shut) jumped 
at the inside bolt and pushed it into 
the staple. The door being latticed 
on the upper half, we were able to 
open it from the outside by means 


of a crook, without having to wait 
for pussy’s unbolting it. 

The ass is one of M. Menault’s 
favourites: he won’t hear of a word 
The ass is not a 


against him. 





slovenly water-carrier, nor a coarse 
peasant, nor a blockhead, nor a low- 
minded creature. On the contrary, 
he is excessively neat in his person, 
and grumbles at his master’s not 
grooming him better. See how he 
rolls himself upon the grass; note 
the care he takes to avoid wetting 
his feet ; and, in spite of his shaggy 
coat, you never find him troubled 
with vermin. 

The ass is intelligent; here is the 
proof. A Chartres ass often went 
to the Chateau de Guerville, whose 
occupants were musical people. The 
lady of the house had a splendid 
voice. As soon as she began to 
sing, the ass went close to the win- 
dows to listen. One day, when she 
was practising a bravura alone, her 

rformance so delighted him that 

e walked up the steps, crossed the * 
entrance hall, and stole into the 
drawing-room unperceived. In the 
midst of a brilliant passage he ex- 
pressed his approval by braying 
with all his might and main. 

Erasmus, therefore, was wrong in 
saying that the cruciferous animal 
has small taste for music: although 
he admits, as an extenuating cir- 
cumstance, that his skin is excellent 
for kettledrums, and that his tibias 
make the best of clarionets. 

The excellence of the donkey’s 
memory is proved by an anecdote of 
English origin. In March, 1816, a 
donkey, the property of Captain 
Dundas, was put on board the fri- 
gate ‘ Ister, at Gibraltar, to be taken 
to Malta. The vessel, when off 
Cape Gata, grounded on a sandbank 
not far from the shore. A Vy of 
the cargo was discharged. To give 
the donkey a chance of his life, he 
was gently dropped into the sea to 
sink or swim. 

Some days afterwards, when the 
gates of Gibraltar were opened in 
the morning, in walked the donkey, 
proceeding straight to the stable of 
a Mr. Weeks, where he had pre- 
viously lodged. That gentleman 
imagined that, for some reason or 
another, the donkey had not been 
put on board the ‘Ister.. When 
the vessel returned the mystery was 
explained. Not only had the donkey 
(Valiant by name) swum to shore, 
but, without guide, compass, or 
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travelling map, had found his way 
from Cape Gata to Gibraltar, a dis- 
tance of more than two hundred 
miles, which he had never traversed 
before, through a billy country cut 
up by watercourses. The short 
time in which he performed the 
journey proved that he must have 
taken the direct road, keeping to it 
without ever going out of his way. 

Notwithstanding which, we hold 
that for egotism persevered in with 
dogged and yet reasoning obstinacy, 
there is no more striking example 
than the donkey. Human way- 
wardness is nothing to it. And 
animals have human faults of cha- 
racter, although they have not every 
human virtue. Even in fish, the 
brain has no organ which has not 
. its homologue in the brain of su- 
perior animals. Benevolent but 
mistaken attempts have been made 
to raise the donkey in public esteem. 
Labour in vain; washing blacka- 
moors white. If the donkey had 
the horse’s good qualities, he would 
be, in fact, a little horse. But as 
there will always be poor in the 
land, so will donkeys egver exist as 
such. 

The donkey can no more be per- 
suaded to do what he doesn’t choose 
by kindness than he can by blows. 
Tll-usage and good-usage are equally 
thrown away upon him. He affects 
stupidity to An ore his laziness, as 
monkeys are said to pretend igno- 
rance of human speech to avoid 
being set to work. Why does he 
behave worse in a gaping village or 
a crowded street or a busy market- 
place, where people are looking on, 
than he does on a solitary road, ex- 
cept to annoy you by shame at his 
conduct? He selects athorny bush 
in preference to a thornless one, into 
which to rush, to dislodge his rider. 
He knows the height of a branch 
that will hit your head; he is aware 
that a wall will grate your leg; and 
when he intends to give you a fall, 
he selects the sharpest heap of 
stones or the filthiest puddle in 
which to deposit you. 

A gentleman fond of hunting 
gave ‘his boy a donkey to begin 
with. The donkey disliked carry- 
ing the boy, and the boy was afraid 
of riding the donkey. One day, on 


his refusing to mount the brute, the 
father had the son tied on its back. 
At which the beast threw himself 
on the ground, and rolling, crushed 
the child before the parent’s face. 
It was a horribly vicious and wicked 
action, but also an intelligent mode 
of avoiding further trouble quite 
consistent with donkey character. 

Creatures rejoicing in a backbone 
take higher rank than those that 
have none; nevertheless, many ar- 
ticulate insects display greater abili- 
ties than many of their vertebrate 
superiors. For instance, when you 
look a fish full in the face, ‘ What a 
stupid creature!’ you exclaim ; 
‘ What glassy eyes, void of all spe- 
culation, like a dotard’s, under in- 
cipient softening of the brain.’ 

Certain fishes—eels, for example 
—cross the world’s stage under a 
feminine disguise. You may know 
them by their serpentine length and 
slimness. They live mostly in dirty 
mud, making frequent changes of 
residence, dependent on the scarcity 
or abundance of prey. They are 
not particular in their choice of 
watering-places. Being very vora- 
cious, all is fish that comes to their 
net. Their movements are graceful, 
their integuments smooth and silky. 
They exhibit singular turnings and 
windings of an elegance peculiar to 
themselves. In unsettled weather 
they are restless, excited, fussy. A 
thunderstorm sours their temper 
and upsets their nerves. 

Still, you must not always be led 
by appearances, nor jump from par- 
ticulars to generals. There are fishes 
capable of rising above their station 
and mounting to a higher sphere. 
The Fathers of the Church com- 
pared the human soul to a flying- 
fish. ‘If it desires to soar and 
hover above the waves of material 
existence, it must plunge from time 
to time in the ocean of the infinite 
—in the contemplation of God—if 
only to moisten and refresh its 
wings.’ 

Other fishes, such as the salmon, 
inhabit fresh and saline waters alter- 
nately. They are great folk who 
have their winter retreat and their 
summer residence, their Mediter- 
ranean chiteau and their Highland 
castle. The salmon aristocratically 




















passes his spring and summer in 
the river, his autumn and winter in 
the sea. Others, again, belie the 
charge of egotism. When the wel- 
fare of their offspring is in question, 
they are capable of labours and 
sacrifices all the more praiseworthy 
because they are disinterested. With 
birds and quadrupeds, parental cares 
are recompensed by the delights of 
parental love. They behold, they 
caress, they fondle their young, and 
are caressed and fondled in return. 
But fishes, like the majority of in- 
sects, devote themselves to the wel- 
fare of a progeny whom they are 
never to know. This affection, not 
for individuals, but for the race, not 
for their children, but for their 
posterity, is so potent with fish that 
it impels them, at least once a year, 
to change their habits, their haunts, 
and their mode of life. 

Water is the domain of fishes, as 
air is that of birds and winged in- 
sects. From water are derived the 
soft organisation, the mucous tex- 
ture, the gliding flexibility, and the 
continual movement which are their 
characteristics. Their brain, less 
dense, is less energetic than that of 
land animals. The flaccidity of 
their flesh reacts on their sensibility 
and their intellectual manifestations. 
But if their mental powers are less 
developed, their term of existence is 
more extended. They gain in lon- 
gevity what they lose in warmth of 
temperament. ‘Short and sweet’ is 
never their motto of life. They are 
excellent examples of the utility of 
baths as a means of attaining length 
of days. They prove that death, 
with vertebrate animals, is hastened 
by fast living, by the rapid conden- 
sation of life. Fishes, on the other 
hand, solidify slowly; their ossifi- 
cation is sluggish in its progress. 
They are always cartilaginous, more 
or less; thatis, always young. They 
do not, like ourselves, prematurely 
attain the rigidity of mind and body, 
the hardness of heart and feeling, 
which make us good for nothing but 
to return to earth, to feed vegetables 
convertible into flesh good to eat. 

Fish may be considered the birds 
of the sea, and birds the fish of the 
atmosphere; the wings of the one 
are represented by the fins of the 
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other, the feathers by the scales. 
If there are water-fowl, there are 


also aérial or flying-fish. If birds 
are full of air to render them lighter, 
most fish are furnished with an air- 
bladder. The fish flies in water, as 
the bird swims in air. Winds 
baffle the flight of weak-winged 
birds, and marine currents impede 
the progress of the feeble-finned 
fish; while robuster species boldly 
brave both oceanic gales and atmo- 
spheric currents. As there are birds 
which cannot fly, so are there fish 
which hardly swim. The migra- 
tions of fishes from the great deeps 
and back again are not less regular 
and; astonishing than those per- 
formed by the swallow and the 
crane. 

The olfactory nerves in fish are 
highly developed. Mr. Jesse’s ex- 
periments with perfumed food have 
proved the acuteness of their sense 
of smell. But who knows if their 
limited intelligence be not conse- 
quent on the dulness of their taste 
and touch? What can you expect 
of creatures who know nothing of 
savours? Fishes, in fact, do not 
eat; they onlyswallow. It requires 
talent, say gastronomes, to under- 
stand the art of eating. Their 
deficient tact is no great loss to 
them. They get their living with- 
out much diplomacy, having only 
to drift down the stream of exist- 
ence. Their want of sensibility 
cannot be denied ; never has a fish 
been seen to shed a tear. 

There is no creature, however 
stupid, which does not modify its 
habits according to circumstances. 
The finny tribes are specially in- 
telligent in selecting their diet 
according to the season of the year. 
The most tempting fly offered to a 
fish when out of season will fail to 
excite its appetite, and a bait which 
is effectual at one time of the day 
will have lost all its attractions a 
few hours later. Are turbots and 
soles devoid of intelligence, when 
they use their tails as a shovel, and 
cover themselves with sand all ex- 
cept their eyes and mouth? Are 


eels stupid when they leave the 
water on dewy nights, and prowl 
about the meadows in search of 
worms ? 
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THE FIRST VISIT. 


p*r and mamma he’s consulted, we know; 
His courtship’s en régle and quite comme il faut ; 
Young monsieur is anxious for marriage ; 
And he’s come now to pop the sweet question, I’ll swear. 
You can see how he’s curled and arranged his back hair, 
While his coat has a charming immaculate air 
That betokens a castle and carriage. 


But hardly the blushing young lady he’s seen 

Since the time she was four, and she’s now just nineteen, 
And he’s not even told her by letter 

He loves, he adores ; and he’s ne’er had a chance 

Of catching at croquet a casual glance; 

For courtship is one of those things that in France 
They boast that they manage far better. 


It’s awkward, you see; this unhappy young man 
Has arrang’d, ere his mild conversation began, 
His hat on his knees, and mistaking 
His words, how he stutters, and looks up and down, 
While the lady is plainly beginning to frown. 
‘Is this a young beau,’ so she thinks, ‘from the town? 
Parbleu! how he’s nervously shaking.’ 


Just picture the meeting in England, and see 
How pleasant an interview like this might be, 
Papa having promised his blessing ; 
What smiles and what laughter, what silence more sweet 
Than all words, e’en that word which all lovers repeat, 
With diminutive darlings, dears, ducks, and complete 
With the usual amount of caressing. 


Our poor Gallic couple perchance in a while 

They will venture to talk like two lovers, and smile, 
And the air with ‘ Je aime’ will be laden: 

In fancy will bells of a wedding be rung, 

Our exquisite friend will at last find a tongue, 

And the girl know the glories the poets have sung 
Of love in thé cars of a maiden. 
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Love, a cough, smoke, and money, cannot long be hid.’"—Fvrench Proverb. [See the Verscs, 
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Che Present Pap. 


Words by ANNTE THomAs (Mrs, PENDER CUDLIP). Musie by ELIZABETH PHILP, 
Allegretto, 
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NOTES PERTINENT AND IMPERTINENT ON LONDON 
SOCIETY. 


Che Temple Church. 


S it because of the beauty of the 
church, the beauty of the service, 
the associations connected with the 
place, or is it merely because it is 
the fashion, that people are induced 
to go up to the Beautiful Gate of 
the Temple on Sundays to pray? 
Beautiful Gate! Ay, beautiful in- 
deed since the brick and mortar 
screens that erewhile hid it were 
removed, and disclosed not only the 
Beautiful Gate but the little chapel 
of St. Anne and the venerable walls 
of the Temple Church itself. Time 
was when utilitarianism ruled su- 
preme over art within the Temple 
precincts—when church, and college, 
and garden suffered alike because 
‘there was no use’ in developing 
beauties, natural or artificial—when 
groined roofs with costly paintings 
on them were painted stone colour 
to save the expense of redecorating 
them—when loveliest pillars of ser- 
pentine marble were whitewashed 
to save the expense of polishing— 
and when the tombs of those whose 
* Souls are with the saints, we trust,’ 


were left to moulder and decay—in 
some cases even their ruins perish- 
ing—because no one was found to 
declare the use they would be if pre- 
served, 

Nous avons changé tout cela. The 
—_ of art, and of appreciation for 

beauties of it, has succeeded the 

spirit of Vandalism, and among 
other improvements effected by the 
change been the restoration of 
the church, with its beautiful gate, 
and the demolition of the buildings 
which concealed the view of them. 

It can scarcely be fashion only 
that induces people to go, for the 
practice has endured much longer 
than fashions last. For years the 
Temple has been filled on Sundays 
with an admiring congregation, even 
in the days before the 


* Singing boys, dear little souls, 
With nice clean faces and nice white stoles,” 


and the voices of the choristers, 


whose business it is to ‘ worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness,’ pre- 


sented an attraction that of itself 
would draw a multitude. No; itis 
not fashion, neither is it solely the 
beauty of the service—plain cathe- 
dral service it is, such as our fathers 
have told us of, steering a middle 
course between that of the extreme 
church parties on either hand, in- 
viting all men to come, and forbid- 
ding none of them, either by word 
or deed. The only stumbling-block 
—it can hardly be called a rock of 
offence—which the conductors of it 
oppose to the public is in the shape 
of a regulation that none may be 
admitted to the inner sanctum, or 
the church proper, before the be- 
ginning of the psalms for the day, 
unless they be provided with the 
order of a bencher (one of the ex- 
ecutive council of the Temple) or 
the personal escort of a member. 
This regulation—the effect of which 
we shall have occasion to notice 
presently—is designed to prevent 
the crowding out by the general 
public of those for whom the church 
is specially intended, the members 
of the Inn and their friends. At 
the first word of the psalms, how- 
ever, the restraint on admission is 
thrown aside, and whoso can may 
get a seat, Jews or proselytes, Cretes 
or Arabians, it does not matter a 
rush, all for whom there are vacant 
seats are admitted. 

The beauty of the Temple cannot 
fail to attract. Those who have 
seen it tell those who have not, and 
so a perpetual stream of visitors is 
kept up. He who would know it 
should see it, should stand outside 
the porch-railings when the door is 
open and look upon the interior in 
its most elegant perspective aspect, 
its rich, ungorgeous nave, its chastely 
splendid aisles, its magnificent east 
window. He should stay on the 
threshold and see the ancient round 
chapel, its arcades, its perfect win- 
dows, its beautiful glass, and the 
treasures committed to its special 
charge, the tombs of the knights. 
A flood of recollections will come 
across his mind as he stands beside 
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the tombs of those who fought in 
Holy Land. Things present will 
fade away, and in their stead will 
come up visions of the great past, 
wherein soldier monks, both of the 
Temple and of the order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, will figure with the 
forms of those who overthrew their 
respective rules. There will be 
views of the time when King John 
held a parliament in the place, and 
there will come visions of 
* Those bricky towers, 
The which on Thames’ broad aged back do 


ride, 
Where now the ‘studious lawyers have their 
bowers, 
There whilom wont the Templar knights to 
bide, 
Till they decayed through pride.’ 


Then he will see how among those 
same ‘ bricky towers’ what time the 
Commons rose against the poll-tax, 
‘the rascal many ran, heaped to- 
gether in rude rabblement;’ he wil! 
almost feel the breath of the de- 
stroying angel which then smote all 
the learned in the law, and burned 
the books that stood in hutches in 
that same round tower in which he 
now stands. Then, like Ingoldsby’s 
visitor to Netley, he will hear ‘the 
sacrilegious cry of Henry and his 
ministers, “ Down with the nests, 
and the rooks will fly!”’ and per- 
haps, like that same visitor, he 
will be warned by rude means that 
now is not then, that he must not 
block up the way, where, instead of 
knights, and kings, and parliament 
men, and Wat Tyler’s avengers, and 
other the insubstantial forms with 
which his fancy has peopled the 
Temple, the weekly congregation of 
* miserable sinners,’ gathered out of 
all sections of London Society, is 

ressing forward in earnest quest of 
he chief seats of the synagogue. 

Let us stand aside for a few 
minutes, while the organ is pouring 
forth in richest stream the full notes 
of the voluntary, and the vergers 
are marshalling the numerous wor- 
shippers and settling them into their 
stalls. 

‘You must really stand back, 
ladies. The gangway must be kept 
clear.’ 

‘ But there's plenty of room ; why 
shouldn’t we go in?’ 


* You have no order, madam. You 
must stand back, please. Allow 
these gentlemen to pass.’ 

* Gentlemen indeed! Do you mean 
to say ladies are not accommodated 
before the gentlemen ?” 

The courtly, sorely-tried porter 
vouchsafes no reply. He gently re- 
strains the onward movement of the 
ladies and contrives a lane in the 
crowd for the passage of the ‘ gen- 
tlemen,’ who pass in, quite uncon- 
scious of the heartburning their 
admission has produced. 

* That’s Sir Frederick Flinter, the 
eminent Q.C., and the other is the 
Solicitor -General,’ whispers some 
one in the throng as the brass bar 
which guards the entrance to the 
sanctum closes behind the last two, 
and the necks of the multitude 
stretch out like those of certain 
birds, in hope of their owners getting 
a view of them. 

Other people, notable and other- 
wise, arrive, and are pas in or 
retained at the side entrances ac- 
cording as they have or have not 
orders of admission. The ladies 
who were clamorous for admittance 
are reinforced, and the urbanity of 
the porter, to say nothing of the 
strength of the brass rod, is tested 
to the uttermost. Ladies who come 
with members of the Inn enter along 
with them, to the disgust and dis- 
satisfaction of the ladies who do not, 
and whose only comfort is derived 
from a sight of the confusion into 
which their more fortunate sisters 
are thrown after getting in by the 
separation, so far as sittings are con- 
cerned, of man and wife, of brother 
and sister, and of the young lady 
from 

* A nearer one 
Still, and a dearer one 
Yet than all other.’ 


Money, that persuasive silver 
hammer, is tried upon the door of 
the porter’s duty, but fails to elicit 
any encouraging sound. The man 
has not an ‘itching palm,’ and even 
if he had, he has been a soldier, and 
knows that duty requires him lite- 
rally to carry out his orders. ‘Too 
soon, too soon, ye cannot enter now;’ 
this is the burden of his song, which 
he explains again and again to mean 
that until the beginning of the 














psalms the ‘casuals’ cannot be ad- 
Initted. 


Now the choristers, men and boys, 
stream in from the vestry, not ex- 
actly ‘in order due,” but straggling 
wise, some here some there, and 
walk up to their places. The vene- 
rable master, with a head like Mont 
Blanc, takes his seat by the commu- 
nion-table, and the reader goes to 
his desk. From the recess in which 
lies the organ bursts forth a full 
volume of sweet sounds, each one 
plainly articulated yet blended with 
its neighbour, till the whole church 
is full of music, that seems to sanc- 
tify each pillar and stone, and to 
attune the minds of the listeners to 
the service which is now to com- 
mence. 

But it is doubtful if the music per- 
vades the souls of all. ‘ Behold yon 
simpering dame,’ is she not absorbed 
in a sort of unholy triumph at 
having a pleasant place among the 
benchers’ ladies, while her cousin 
‘who is always boasting of her friend 
—who can at any time get an order,’ 
is standing without, in the position 
of the man who was told to sit 
under the footstool of his rich neigh- 
bour? Mr. Quiller, regardless of 
the music, is signalizing to his friend 
Tompkins on the other side of the 
church; recognitions of a less de- 
monstrative kind are going on all 
around ; and I fear that young Mr. 
Salt, grand-nephew of Mr. Salt, the 
Bencher, who was immortalized by 
Charles Lamb in his essay on the 
Benchers of the Inner Temple—who 
came up from Norfolk last night, in 
order to spend Sunday quietly with 
his family,is discussing with an un- 
briefed colleague the merits of ‘the 
great case of the circuit’ in which 


* heise 


ngaged. 
It is difficult to find a full and 
satisfactory reason for the separa- 
tion of men and women in churches. 
Authorities in ecclesiastical matters 
will tell you that the practice was 
common in a certain century far 
away back in the history of the 
church ; others will tell you sub- 
stantially that the practice exists 
because it does exist, while others 
will support it on the "ground of ex- 
pediency, averring that unprotected 
Women can come in and out and 
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find their own special pasture, with- 
out being incommoded by the atten- 
tion or neglect of men. There are 
some men who refer to the separa- 
tion of the sheep and the goats, and 
suggest that this practice is founded 
upon that promise, forgetting appa- 
rently that their place as one enters 
a church is to be found on the left. 
Finally, there are others who will 
have it that the reason is because 
men and women, especially young 
men and young women, are pos- 
by nature with an irresistible 
tendency to laugh, and joke, and 
talk when seated together, which 
they have not when separated, and 
that it is with the object of insuring 
amore devout and more decent be- 
haviour that the separation is en- 
forced during divine service. Cross- 
examination has not been directed 
with the view to ascertaining whether 
married people fall into the same 
condemnation, or whether the con- 
duct of the unmarried is so intoler- 
able as to render personal sacrifice 
necessary on the part of the married 
in order to check them. Neither has 
it been shown how many of those 
unmarried who would have behaved 
ill if allowed to sit together have 
behaved better now they are sepa- 
rated; how many glances, inatten- 
tions to service, &c., which erewhile 
were confined to the pew, now flaunt 
themselves over the whole church. 
But the inquiry, however interest- 
ing, is foreign to the subject of this 
per ; indeed, it would never have 

n mooted but for the fact that at 
this Temple Church, whereof we are 
writing, the separation system is in 
force. Isit? Yes; but let notany 
upholder of the system elsewhere 
think to quote the example as a pre- 
cedent. The reason for the separa- 
tion is a historical one, differing 
entirely from any of the reasons 
suggested above. The church or 
chapel was built for the use of mili- 
tary monks, who of course had no 
womankind to bring, and after these 
‘ decayed through pride’ there came 
successors who preserved the tradi- 
tions of the place, and made provi- 
sion for men to the exclusion of 
women. Students of law were not 
supposed to have any female rela- 
tions, and those ‘ serjeants of the law 
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ware and wise,’ who might be sup- 
posed to have them were known not 
to have them living on the spot, even 
in early Temple days, so accommo- 
dation for ladies was not provided. 
Tradition and custom, founded on 
these bases, have caused lady Tem- 
plars to be somewhat scantly treated. 
In that block of seats next the en- 
trance, to which the eyes of Mr. 
Wynn of the Southern circuit, and 
the eyes of many more are turned, 
behold the ladies of barristers and 
students, and yonder, in the best 
block of seats in the church, are the 
fair belongings of the elder brethren, 
the Benchers of the Inn. 

‘Does this lady belong to you, 
sir? said the porter to Gaff, when 
Gaff took his friend Wallis and 
Wallis’s bride to the morning ser- 
vice. 

‘ Yes,’ said Gaff, white lie like, to 
the dismay of poor Mrs. Wallis, and 
that lady was forthwith conducted 
to a seat of honour, while Wallis, 
ignorant of the rules of the place, 
was hurried away from her with 
whom he had a week before sworn 
to abide till death them should part. 

‘Did Judge Jeffreys really choose 
the organ?’ 

‘Tis said so, and that he was se- 
lected to decide between this and 
one almost equally good which is 
now at Wolverhampton.’ 

‘But the Judge Jeffreys, the 
“western campaign” man” 

‘ The same, sir; he of the “ Bloody 
Assize.”’ 

‘Then I don’t believe he could 
have been the bad fellow Lord Camp- 
bell and others make him out to 
have been. “ Music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast;” and I 
can’t believe that the man who 
could appreciate that organ could 
have sentenced Lady Lisle to be 
burnt.’ 

‘ Both are reported of him never- 
theless.’ 

‘Then I almost pardon him the 
one for the sake of the other. Hark 
how it pours out its music! 
Charmed organist ever so wisely? 
Even the solemn marble busts up 
there seem to feel it, and the eyes of 
the little lamb who bears his flag on 
the groined arches of the roof seem 
to twinkle with pleasure. The men 


of law, the stern administrators of 
it, the visitors, male and female, 
everything that hath breath, seems 
perforce, unconsciously almost, to 
praise the Lord to those delicious 
sounds. 


* There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voic’d choir below, 
In service high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes” 


An anthem book? No, thank 
you. Offer it to the lady sitting there 
under my footstool. What do I 
want with an anthem book? Are 
not they singing that same swect 
song which I remember among 
my ,earliest recollections, as being 
sung on High Sundays at Kitcaster 
Cathedral? Are not the words 
known to me, every syllable? Is 
not the music scored in ‘the book 
and volume of my brain, unmixed 
with baser matter?” By your leave, 
sir, your offer is an impertinence. 

Where are your manners, my 
friend? Stand up, not sit, while the 
bidding prayer is said before the ser- 
mon. Hear, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest the precepts of the preacher, 
whoexhorts you yet once more to pray 
for ‘the Queen’s most excellent ma- 
jesty,’ ‘for the great Council of the 
nation,’ ‘forall schools and semina- 
ries of sound learning,’ ‘for the 
prosperity of all institutions set 
apart for the study and practice of 
the law,’ and‘ especially for the two 
honourable and learned societies of 
this House,’ ‘for the clergy, and 
‘for all the commons of the realm.’ 
Listen attentively, and by no means 
look too often during the delivery 
to those attractive benches, neither 
say you to yourself that the bidding 
prayer is merely a recapitulation of 
what has been prayed for in the 
morning service; and do not go 
away with the notion that it is only 
introduced because lawyers being 
accustomed to summings up, cannot 
dispense with them even in their 
prayers. 

For your guidance during the 
sermon I can offer you no sugges- 
tions—of course you know how to 
behave—but as a friend I would 
warn you that the side seats are 
more comfortable than those in the 
































nave for certain purposes, and that 
you may have to guard your mind, 
if you want to attend to the 
preacher, from the magnetic influ- 
ence the place has to draw your 
thoughts historically backward, 
through long vistas of years when 
other men attended here, and other 
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men preached, and sang, and 
prayed, until the chances are you 
are drawn so far away from things 
present as to require the full force 
of that grand organ’s grand ‘ Volun- 
tary’ to bring you back again from 
the land of Nod. 
Francis W. Rowse. 


TRUTH IN WINE. 


HEN the history of civilisation 
as illustrated by the use of 
beverages comes to be written, it 
will be difficult to assign a very 
definite place to England during the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
We seem to be in this, as well as in 
some other respects, in a transition 
state, partly brought about by altered 
modes of living, by changes in phy- 
sical constitution resulting from the 
new conditions imposed on those 
who strive to leave their mark upon 
society, and still more by a wider 
range of experience, and the freedom 
of commercial intercourse which has 
been the great aim of recent legis- 
lation. 

From the time when Bishop Still 
wrote in praise of ale, and the glories 
of John leycorn were supposed 
to be betrayed by the introduction 
of hops, and especially of sulphur- 
cured hops into the malt wine of 
the old Saxon period, even England 
has possessed a literature in relation 
to beverages. Of course in the old 
classical times the praise of wine 
was the continual theme of the poets ; 
and though, in all probability, nobody 
would now be found to relish any 
but the choicest Falernian, and 
would perhaps object to pay even 
a guinea for a dozen amphore filled 
with the drink that inspired some 
of the best Anacreontics, there is 
still a popular notion that the wines 
of the old world were rare and 
delicious extracts, the method of 
making which is now lost ; while the 
vines themselves that bore the pur- 
ple and golden cluster perished 
somehow in the age of barbarism, 
and have never been cultivated 


since. 
It may be taken for granted, how- 


ever, that we could not relish those 
rough, cloying, sweetened potations, 
any more than we could enjoy deep 
draughts of that new, clammy ale, 
which, in conjunction with a feast of 
peaches, undermined the robust con- 
stitution of one of our early English 
monarchs. Ale itself only kept its 
mae through the improvements 

rought about by the introduction 
of the once detested hops; and the 
importation of that strange flower 
nearly brought about a revolution, 
for it was an un-English and uncon- 
stitutional innovation, not to be 
tolerated by the brewing mono- 
polists. Ale would have gone, as 
mead went, but that it changed its 
character in accordance with the 
habits of the people. The wines of 
France, and even one or two of the 
wines of Greece, were brought into 
more common use, until claret be- 
came an ordinary beverage, and held 
the place of honour with sack and 
ale, in those days of England’s his- 
tory, to which we mostly refer with 
pride and satisfaction, when we 
speak of ‘Old England.’ There may 
be people even now who are hardly 
aware, or will not bring themselves 
to believe, that our Elizabethan 
heroes often put sugar or honey 
into their claret, and that sack, or, 
at all events, Sherris sack, was only 
sherry negus, that is to say, warm 
wine and water sweetened. Canary 
has ceased to be a favourite, or at 
least a common wine, long ago. 
The greater relish of the people of 
that day for wine, and especially 
for the lighter wine, or a strong 
wine well diluted with water, arose 
from the fact that so little ardent 
spirits were in use. It was only 
on the importation of the Dutch 
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schiedam from Holland, and the 
discovery of usquebaugh during the 
rebellion in Ireland, that the Eliza- 
bethans began to make much use 
of spirits, even as frequent stimu- 
lants, and then their progress in 
popular favour was comparatively 
slow. It would have been well for 
us, and for the generation that is to 
succeed us, if that progress had 
never been accelerated. 

There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the craving for alcoholic 
stimulus was greatly promoted by 
the introduction of port wine, and 
larger quantities of sherry, and the 
cultivation of a depraved taste by 
the government of Queen Anne, 
which devised the Methuen treaty, 
and at once put claret beyond the 
reach of the common peopie, by 
saddling it with a prohibitive duty. 
The declension in the public taste 
was as rapid as the increase in 
habits of gross intoxication; and 
the convivial literature of the period 
was degraded to the gross sensuality 
of the confirmed drunkard. It was 
necessary, too, to provide for the in- 
creased demand of these protected 
beverages; and sherry, as well as 
port, was prepared for the English 
market; poor and inferior vintages 
were alcoholized to a pitch that would 
conceal their imperfections; and the 
manufacture of wines became a ne- 
cessary and a thriving trade, not 
only at Oporto and Cadiz, but at 
Cette, where all kinds of wines are 
still made to order, and on the Elbe, 
whence we still derive the dread- 
ful compound known but not always 
detected as Hambro’ sherry. The 
result of the Methuen treaty was 
that the common people, unable 
to obtain cheap wine, or to afford to 
drink even the vile adulterations 
sold as low-priced port and sherry, 
found consolation in ardent spirits. 
In 1700, the average’ consumption 
of wine in England was about a 
gallon per head, and fifty years after 
it did not exceed a fourth of a gallon, 
while, although the duty on French 
wines had been equalized in 1831, 
they could not regain their former 
place in the popular estimation. 
They were still out of the reach of 
ordinary consumers, and a gallon to 
every sixty people represented the 


demand for what had once shared 
the place of ale, as a common 
beverage. There is no need to refer 
to the habits of the period repre- 
sented by port and sherry, succeeded 
by arrack and punch. ‘The carica- 
tures of Gilray, the pictures of 
Hogarth, the plays, and poems, and 
novels; the very court records and 
state history of that time, ‘are filled 
with the savour of low debauch, and 
the fumes of the fiery orgies may be 
detected in parliamentary debates 
and national councils. The only 
real safety was in beer,—we trust 
total abstainers will not misunder- 
stand us. Ale was the family 
beverage ; ale and the newly-devised 
brown-coloured beer, called porter. 
The decanters containing the red 
and white wine, as conscientious 
people called port and sherry, were 
only brought out on state occasions, 
and dispensed in small glasses, or 
were turned into bishop, or negus, 
by means of hot water, lemon-peel, 
and sugar. The celebrated port at 
one and nine, alluded to by Mr. 
Dickens, and the sherry which the 
late Mr. Albert Smith made one of 
his characters call ‘Cape of Good 
Hope, because he hoped it would 
be better some day,’ were the last 
resource of gentility, which was too 
poor to pay for the genuine ‘ black 
strap,’ and yet too grand to make 
the household beer into ‘ egg-flip,’ 
or ‘ purl,’ or ‘ dog’s-nose.’ 

It is the wide experience of the 
drugged and adulterated wines of 
that period which has given some 
impetus to the reaction of a large 
class of people against any but 
wines of known vintages and high 
price. There was so much vile 
stuff in the market that the genuine 
article would always command a 
handsome profit, and the wine trade 
was so limited that collusion was 
more profitable than competition, so 
that the excessive charges were 
maintained at the expense of the 
few who could afford to pay a 
heavy rate for clarets and. hocks, as 
well as for the heavier and more 
alcoholic liquors. Port wine came 
to be recognised by the medical 
faculty as a restorative ;andalthough 
it is now often the fashion to repre- 
sent port as positively injurious, it 
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may be doubted whether the genuine 
article, thin, dryish, and with only 
the natural or necessary amount of 
alcohol, is not well suited to the 
digestion of a convalescent, and 
calculated to supply the needful 
stimulus in a form highly bene- 
ficial in cases of debility. It was 
the difficulty of procuring really 
good wine, and the ignorance even 
of wine merchants as to what should 
be the peculiar qualities of a sound 
and genuine vintage, that led to so 
much confusion as to the relative 
acidity of port and sherry, and the 
value of either as a remedy. A 
literature of wine was not wanting, 
however, and these questions were 
amply discussed, as well as the 
necessary conditions for the growth 
and adequate preparation of the 
grape. M‘OCulloch, Henderson, in 
bis history of ancient and modern 
wines; Paguierre, Busby, whovisited 
the vineyards of Spain and France ; 
Sutton, Jullien, Bronner, Schams, 
Graff, and a dozen others, went into 
the whole question; and the con- 
clusion necessarily arrived at was 
that insisted on by Mr. Porter, who, in 
his ‘ Progress of the Nation,’ stated 
pathetically enough that there were 
wines produced in France better 
adapted to the English taste than 
the French wines usually drunk 
here; and that they could be im- 
ported at sixpence a bottle without 
duty. As it was, the duty alone 
was not less than a shilling a bottle, 
so no cheap wines were brought 
into the market except those that 
were passed off at a price quite 

above the reach of ordinary con- 
sumers. Still the conviction that a 
return to pure wine as a beverage 
would be a national benefit was fast 
gaining ground, and indications were 
not wanting that the time must soon 
come for the introduction of at least 
a few of the many exquisite products 
of the vine-growing countries of Eu- 
rope. In 1850 the total imports of 
wine was 7,970,000 gallons, of which 
6,251,862 gallons were retained for 
home consumption. Of this only 
466,000 gallons came from France ; 
while Spain sent 3,310,000, and 
Portugal over 3,000,000. In 1859, 
before the long-delayed reduction 
of the duty, the total quantity for 
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home consumption had only reached 
7,263,000 gallons, though the quan- 
tity from France had more than 
proportionately increased to 695,913 
gallons. In the following year, how- 
ever, a change came o’er the spirit 
of the dream, and the statesmen who 
had for above a century endorsed 
the policy of Methuen awoke to the 
fact that a whole nation was clamour- 
ing with the impatience of unslaked 
thirst. The duty was reduced from 
5s. 9d. to 3s. a gallon, and the result 
was that 1861 showed an increase 
to 10,787,000 gallons; and of this 
quantity 2,228,000 were represented 
by France alone, which at once rose 
nearly to a level with Portugal. 

In 1862 the prophecy of Mr. Glad- 
stone was fulfilled, and good claret 
was imported and sold in London 
at 14s. a dozen; for the enormous 
advantage was achieved of distin- 
guishing between wines highly alco- 
holized, and the light wines which 
contained less than 26 per cent. of 
proof spirit. The duty on the latter 
was reduced to a shilling a gallon, 
or, practically, to twopence a bottle, 
while the former were charged 2s. 6d. 
instead of 5s. 9d. a gallon, if they 
contained less than 42 per cent. of 
spirit. 

Dry as these details are—(in spite 
of their subject, though even wine 
may be too dry)—the history of the 
revolution which is slowly being 
effected in the national tastes and 
habits will one day be of no little 
interest. Even now people who 
have taken advantage of the pro- 
visions made by the treaty, in bring- 
ing cheap wine to their very doors, 
scarcely realize the full meaning of 
this part of the commercial treaty, 
and the ultra-Conservative, ‘old- 
fashioned ’ folks, who ‘stick to whole- 
some port and sherry, and won't 
have your cheap, wishy-washy stuff,’ 
are not always too ignorant to bene- 
fit by the reduced prices of wine 
very superior in quality to that 
which they could only afford as an 
occasional liqueur, until old mono- 
polies were broken up, and the 
removal of a prohibitive duty at 
once stimulated competition for 
popular favour. 

For it was not in the light wines 
of the continent of Europe alone 
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that the increased consumption was 


so remarkable. Port and sherry 
took a share of the general increase ; 
and men whose foresight was already 
acknowledged had begun to look 
to other vineyards than those which 
had for so many years yielded our 
only supplies. One of the foremost 
of these gentlemen was Mr. Denman, 
who, beside carrying out by prac- 
tical experiments his belief in some 
of the old classical wines of Greece, 
has contributed largely and ably to 
the wine literature of the country. 
Utterly despairing, as it would 
appear, of the integrity of port 
and sherry, and believing that the 
lighter continental vintages were 
insufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments of the English palate, too 
long’ accustomed to heady and 
adulterated brewages, Mr. Den- 
man devoted himself to a thorough 
examination of the Greek wines; 
and his researches have been so 
successful that he sees reason to 
believe that, for natural strength, 
purity, and capacity for rapidly 
maturing into great excellence, they 
are not to be equalled by the wines 
of Spain or Portugal. That they 
will successfully compete even with 
the very finest of the ports and 
sherries, is maintained from the fact 
that the latter frequently require the 
addition of alcohol to prepare them 
for the market, and that the lower 
qualities are not only alcoholized, 
but frequently artificially flavoured, 
while the vintages of Visante, San- 
torin, St. Elie, Keffesia, and the rest 
of the old classical grounds from 
Mont Hymet to the Commandery, 
where the Knights of St. John be- 
came trading vintners, are distin- 
guished for their natural, and there- 
fore wholesome alcoholic strength 
derived from their rich saccharine 
quality, and the consequent chemical 
change in fermentation. The suc- 
cess with which Mr. Denman has 
imported these wines, and their in- 
creasing consumption, indicate that 
Greece will rapidly develop its re- 
sources as a Wine-producing country, 
and that a market will be found for 
as much as she can send here; for 
the variety, as well as the excellent 
quality of these wines cannot fail to 
be appreciated. While the lighter 
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descriptions, such as the red and 
white Keffesia, are at once cheaper 
and more generous in tone than 
some Burgundies or Sauternes ; and 
the There is certainly superior to 
much of the Madeira sold at more 
than twice the price ; the St. Elie, 
when it has been only three years in 
bottle, will bear comparison with 
Amontillado by those who have not 
artificially educated their palate to 
that spurious dryness so repulsive 
to the unsophisticated taste. The 
Santorin and the Como may be 
called Greek ports, and the Visanto 
(or Bacchus) and Lachryma Christi 
may be considered unique, and only 
comparable for exquisite flavour to 
the Imperial Tokay, of which so 
little comes to this country. It is 
strange, indeed, and quite out of the 
cold calculations of a generation 
which has only just learned to re- 
cognize any more than two wines, 
port and sherry, to learn that all 
the wines served with the various 
courses of a state dinner, from soup 
to olives and filberts, may be the 
product of one country; and one is 
almost obliged to go back to ancient 
history and the mythical ages to 
realize that, for a few shillings, we 
may crown even our humble repast 
with the nectar of the gods; but 
events move fast in our day, and 
the heroes themselres might find 
some improvement in their old 
‘favourite wanities,’ if they could 
pay a visit to Piccadilly, and have 

If an hour's talk with the gentle- 
man who there represents the spirit 
of enterprise, which includes the 
acceptance of things both new and 
old, and their adaptation to modern 
wants. Even now that the impor- 
tation of wines and the consump- 
tion of the lighter European wines 
have so greatly increased, however, 
the public has not fully appreciated 
the opportunity. A large number 
of beverages of various estimable 
qualities are waiting for English 
acquaintance, and are willing to 
render themselves, at any moment 
when their presence is desired. It 
is surprising that up to the present 
time, though five years have elapsed, 
the experiences of light-wine drinkers 
have not been more enlarged. The 
soft, mellow, and fragrant produce 








of the Burgundian vineyards, the 
delicate purity and aroma of the 
Sauterne vintage, the Chablis, and 
the Chateau Giraud; the velvety 
softness and rich glow of the great 


claret families; the Langoa, the 
Margaux, the Beychevelle, are yet 
only partially appreciated; while 
the Rhenish wines are still compa- 
ratively confined to a few sagacious 
connoisseurs, who find in the pure, 
fresh, and invigorating draught a 
cheap stimulus as well as a whole- 
some beverage. 

The increase in the consumption 
is enormous notwithstanding, and 
these who foresaw in the reduction 
of the duty on these wines, and their 
proper adjustment in relation to 
the heavier spirituous liquors that 
had for so many years been forced 
upon us, a complete and gradual 
reclamation of the national taste, 
have already vindicated their opi- 
nion. 

It is true that of the fifteen mil- 
lion gallons of wine consumed in 
1868, France sent but five millions 
out of the hundred million gallons 
that she produces, but that increase 
represents an encouraging fact. In 
the first days of the reduced duty 
the English market was threatened 
with an enormous influx of inferior 
and a great deal of utterly worthless 
wine. The probability of this re- 
sult at once operated to check the 
demand which the promise of a 
rapid supply had at first produced ; 
and it cannot be denied that the 
threat was carried into execution to 
an extent which it required all the 
sagacity of the promoters of the new 
order of things to overcome. One 
of these gentlemen, Mr. H. R. Wil- 
liams, who may be said to have been 
the principal pioneer of the present 
light-wine trade, had already given 
timely warning of the danger, and 
he as well as others waited pa- 
tiently till the first excitement had 
subsided. His own name had al- 
ready become identified with the 
claret, the advent of which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
foretold, and he was soon regarded 
as a representative of the public as 
against the publican. The business 
which he re-established on the re- 
formed basis was soon s0 large as 
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to require extensive warehouse 
room, for the remission of the duty 
brought about, among other changes, 
increased bulk in proportion to 
diminished profits: singular enough, 
the only available place thet could 
be then attained was the ancient 
palace of Crosby Hall, once the 
dwelling-place of Richard IIL. in 
the grand old banqueting-room of 
which Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, 
Raleigh, and Spenser, and even the 
august Elizabeth herself had quaffed 
the French wines and drunk toasts 
in sack. But the old building 
wanted cellar-room ; the claret that 
had been sold at fourteen shillings 
had grown into favour and was re- 
duced to twelve ; alower price than 
that charged fora bottle of Bour- 
deaux in a Parisian café, and of a 
purity and excellence not always to 
be secured in Paris in consequence 
of the adulteration which the 
Parisian restaurateur employs to 
compensate him for the octroi 
duty; an adulteration beginning, 
by-the-by, with water, and too often 
consummated by damson juice, po- 
tato spirit, and others of those devil’s 
elixirs which moved the wrath of 
Longfellow, and led him lyrically to 
doubt the purity of the low-priced 
wines of the American refreshment 
bars. 

It was to be expected that the 
firm which had so patiently and 
confidently awaited the results of 
the French treaty should become as 
much a representative institution as 
a house of business; and it was in 
accordance with the principle of 
importing only wine of known virtue 
as far as was possible, and securin 
the natural growths in port a | 
sherries, as well as in the light 
delicate wines, where blends and 
sophistications are infinitely more 
difficult, that H. R. Williams and 
Co. outgrew Crosby Hall, and had 
to find room for further extension 
in the enormous block of building 
which stands upon the site of the 
old East India House in Lime 
Street. This place is justly entitled 
to be regarded as representing the 
enormous public power noe al- 
ready derived from the Commercial 
Treaty; and foreigners who come 
to London already connect it with 
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the inevitable London Docks, in 
its important significance in relation 
to our trade in European wines. 
It is still to the light wines that the 
greatest space has to be devoted; 
but the visitor, if he should make 
the tour of the building, will find 
that the old order of things has been 
reversed in more ways than one, 
and that the port which it was 
once the fashion to mature amidst 
the dirt and prolific: fungi of a 
foul cellar occupies a warehouse, 
to reach which it is necessary to 
ascend more stone steps than a 
stout foreigner can count without 
emotion. There is no need for this 
violent exercise, however, for a lift, 
worked by steam and used for the 
transportation of butts and hogs- 
heads from floor to floor, travels 
from roof to lower basement; that 
is to say, from the very topmost 
warehouse on the seventh floor to the 
sub cellarage, that being connected 
by an excavated tramway with the 
actual basement, goes in a succes- 
sion of lofty light and airy crypts 
right under East India Avenue 
and as far as the quiet quadrangle 
of Leadenhall Market. 

That topmost floor is devoted en- 
tirely to the washing of bottles, an 
operation admirably performed by 
means of a machine something like 
an extended lathe, and turned by 
the steam-engine. In this lathe 
there revolve a series of spindles, 
each of which is in fact a, bottle- 
brush, with a tube through its 
centre; on the revolving brush is 
placed the bottle, and through the 
tube runs water supplied by a pipe 
and falling into a trough beneath. 
The saving effected by this method 
of washing, as well as the cleanli- 
ness secured, is a very considerable 
advantage. Having deposifed our 
foreign visitor safely on the lift, 
which is in waiting for a downward 
journey through some of the wine 
countries of Europe, the signal bell 
is rung, and almost before we have 
comfortably settled down on the 
case of champagne placed as a seat, 
we are in the packing floor, where 
the sound of hammers, the smell of 
new deal, and a kind of methodical 
bustle and composed hurry are 
signs that the day’s orders are not 


yet delivered to the lower story, 
where the railway vans are already 
waiting in a courtyard flanked by 
a large elevated platform from which 
they can receive their loads. 

The smell of sawdust is pene- 
trated by a more subtle odour, and 
the voice of the hammers ceases. We 
are in Nantes, Champagne, Cognac, 
Schiedam (if there be such a place), 
Glenlivat, Islay, Jamaica, Cork, 
Geneva, and we decline to stay in 
any of them, for, seductive as they 
are, they are dangerous in a fore- 
noon. This is, in fact, the spirit 
floor; and though it does not belong 
emphatically to the representative 
nature of the house, it is important 
enough to require a steam-pump of 
its own to transfer the various 
liquors from the hogsheads to the 
casks from which they are bottled. 

It is only when we sink away 
from this department, or rather 
when it appears to mount slowly 
above us as we descend that we 
come to the tranquil solidity of 
port wine. Here it is, in spite of 
all its detractors, asserting itself 
with the dogged and invincible logic 
of facts, as a good and wholesome 
supplement to our ordinary bever- 
ages—as a kindly medicine, a plea- 
sant cordial, and now, thanks to 
the reformation, as a moderately 
economical luxury, even when it is 
accredited by a genealogy, or gua- 
ranteed by the verdict of an expe- 
rienced judge. Very delicately does 
the steam-pump here perform its 
office, transferring the tawny liquid 
ruby without making it vibrate. 
It has vibration enough in the 
great fining-vat, where several pipes 
at a time are subjected to the judi- 
cious action of a revolving flange, 
which a up the necessary agi- 
tation till the operation is completed, 
and the bottlers are waiting to bin 
the next instalment of the 30,000 
gallons represented by the pi 
all round us. Itis ina very sastoat 
office on this floor that Mr. Wil- 
liams is to be found—an office 
so crowded with sample phials and 
cups and tasting-glasses and hy- 
grometers, that it is quite a matter 
of breakages to reach the table 
where he is sitting in front of a big 
map, all spotted with red dots, as 


























though he had stuck a wafer on 
every place in the United Kingdom 
where he has consented to appoint 
an agent. If you like to taste port 
you can do so—young wine that 
arrived as it were but yesterday— 
and old mellow nectar that has been 
in hiding somewhere for these 
fifty years. If you want to peep 
at Spain, however, the lift is wait- 
ing to belie its name by sinking 
with you again to another great 
area just like the last, with pump 
and fining-vat and bottlers busily 
engaged in extracting streams of 
dark gold and pale amber from 
casks that exude a subtle vinous 
perfume. Here, at all events, some 
of the natural sherry is to be found, 
if it exists at all, for it is pale as 
chablis and dry as the driest hock; 
and here, too, is that noted Vino 
Fino .—the very perfection of a fish 
wine, but requiring an even tem- 
perature and delicate appreciation 
before it will reward the unaccus- 
tomed palate. In the office whith 
is on this floor there is some of the 
quaint medisval-fashioned furni- 
ture from the old house at Crosby 
Hall; but you must keep your seat 
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on the champagne case if you mean 
to finish your tour, for we are bound 
to the first cellar leading from ths 
external courtyard and platform 
by a flight of s and still below 
that to the bo subterranean, to 
which the intelligent visitor from 
Champagne and Bordeaux ‘ renders 
himself with effusion.’ In fact, 
there is nothing like it in any 
private establishment between this 
and the wine country, for it is the 
depot for millions of bottles of 
light wine. The great champagne 
cellars Where the choice vintages 
are stored by the million bottles 
may be of course compared with 
it’; but they, like this, are repre- 
sentatives of a branch of national 
commerce, and the lofty gas-lighted 
and well-aired arches—without a 
vestige of cobweb; the clean, saw- 
dusted level asphalte flooring; the 
creat stacks and walls with faces 
composed of thousands of cylindrical 
shapes; the cases and casks, the 
tramways and the easy conveyance 
into free air and daylight, are all 
significant of the new truth that 
has come to us with the restoration 
of cheap wine. 
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A PIPE OF TOBACCO. 


HE wind is loud this bleak December night, 
And moans, like one forlorn, at door and panc; 
But here within my chamber warm and bright 
All household blessings reign. 


And as I sit and smoke, my eager soul 
Somewhat at times from out the Past will win, 


Whilst the light cloud wreathes upwards from the bow}, 


That glows so red within: 


And of the Protean shapes that curling rise, 
Fancy, godlike, so moulds and fashions each, 

That dead hands live again, and kindly eyes, 
And even dear human speech. 


Often in this dim world two boys I see, 
Of ruddy cheek, and open careless brow ; 
And one am I, my fond heart whispers me, 
And one, dear Tom, art thou. 


With many a rosy tint the picture glows,— 
Wild sport avenging school’s hard tyranny,— 

Bright holidays, with games and fairy shows, 
And shouts of frolic glee ; 


Till all melts into air. Upon my ears 

Sweet bells sound softly through the summer hours, 
And Oxford, fairest city, slow uprears 

Her glittering spires and towers: 


And here by Isis’ banks, and Cherwell’s stream, 
And haunted Cumnor, and the hundred ways 

Where thou and I, dear friend, were wont to dream, 
My yearning spirit strays. 


And now ‘neath chestnut avenves we tread, 
Now by gray arch, and Jichen-cover’d wall ; 

Or on tranc’d ear, in pillar’d fanes, the dread, 
Deep organ- -thunderings fall. 


And as the witching incense round me climbs, 
I feel those wealthy summer eves once more, 
When from full hearts we read our venturous rhymes, 
Or favourite poet-lore, 


And, pausing, saw the still night drawing on, 
And o’er the turret-roofs, serene and clear 
Within their order'd spaces, one by one, 
The solemn stars appear. 


So in this odorous cloud full oft I see 
Sweet forms of tender beauty; and a tone - 

Steals through the echoing halls of Memory, 
That these are all my own. 


Yea,—though, dear Tom, Death’s passionless cold hand 
Hath thrust her sable cloud ’tween thee and ne, 

And thou art lying in an alien land, 
Beyond the Atlantic sea, 


J. W. T. 











—_ 
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THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 


By A PERIPATETIC. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY CONFLICTS OF THE REIGN. 


T will be interesting in the pre- 
sent important political con- 
juncture, to take a rapid glance at 
the successive administrations of 
the present long reign, and those 
critical parliamentary divisions which 
have determined the fate of ministers 
and the character of our public 
policy. Mr. Disraeli has not waited 
fora parliamentary vote before re- 
signing. It was manifest that he 
was to be checkmated, and he has 
preferred, without going through 
the dull processes of defeat, to toss 
up the chessmen and begin another 
fresh game. Nothing of the kind 
has ever happened before in the 
reign, and it is said that Mr. Disraeli 
has been sinning against the highest 
etiquette. But Mr. Disraeli is one 
of those who make etiquette rather 
than those for whom etiquette is 
made. He has followed his own 
bold originality in preferring abdi- 
cation to expulsion, and in ignoring 
the last premier by advising the 
Queen to send at once for the right 
honourable member for Greenwich. 
When her gracious Majesty came 
to the throne, a generation ago, 
there existed a variety of political 
conditions strongly akin to those 
that now exist, or which may be 
expected to arise. There had been 
some years before a Reform Bill 
passed, the result of which had been 
to give the Whigs a tremendous 
majority, a majority counted by 
hundreds, and almost to annihilate 
the Tory, or Conservative party. 
That majority, however, gradually 
grew less and less, and after the 
dissolution of parliament, conse- 
quent.on the demise of the king, it 
hardly amounted to a dozen votes. 
This was a majority perilously small. 
Under the old system, when the 
third George was king, if the ma- 
jority had not some five or six times 
exceeded this, any Ministry, except 
under very exceptional circum- 
stances, would have resigned. When 
the Queen came to the throne, her 
Majesty unconsciously furnished 
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Lord Melbourne and his ministry 
with a large amount of political 
capital. The young Queen, hitherto 
brought up in strict seclusion, was 
now brought into sudden intimacy 
with many of the most brilliant and 
distipguished men in the country, 
readily giving them her fullest con- 
fidence and favour, and enlisting all 
her sympathies on their side against 
their political opponents. The Whigs 
surrounded the youthful sovereign 
with ladies of her chamber and court 
who were altogether devoted to 
their interests, and thus Her Majesty 
was made to appear in the un- 
popular light of a partisan. The 
Queen herself, in the ‘ Life of the 
Prince Consort,’ has alluded to the 
—y position in which she found 
erself placed. There were not 
wanting many persons at the time 
who protested against the real un- 
kindness which placed the Queen in 
so unfair a position. Since that 
time she has fully mastered the 
theory of the Constitution, and is 
a most impartial arbitress amid the 
conflict of parties. The practical 
results of Lord Melbourne’s personal 
licy towards the sovereign soon 
ome apparent in the famous Bed- 
chamber Plot. Those who fell into 
what Baron Bunsen speaks of as the 
mistake of supposing that the sove- 
reign has no power, should see how 
the will of a young girl was able to 
thwart the almost absolute power of 
a statesman with a real majority 
of parliament and the nation at his 
back. The parliamentary division 
which produced the first ministerial 
crisis of the reign was on the vexed 
Jamaica question. This left the 
ministry in a minority of five. In con- 
sequence of this they resigned, and 
Sir Robert Peel was sent for to form 
an administration. It is said that 
almost accidentally Sir Robert Peel, 
on referring to the Blue Book, found 
how entirely the Queen was sur- 
rounded by ladies of a political 
character. He conceived that while 
this was the case he could not be 
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said to possess that entire confidence 
of her Majesty which he considered 
necessary for the stability of his 
ministry. Her Majesty declined to 
take the course he suggested, and 
which she declared to be repugnant 
to her feelings. A good deal of 
misapprehension existed on the sub- 
ject of those ladies of the bed- 
chamber. It was imagined that 
the Queen was called upon to part 
with the beloved companions of her 
youth, whereas those ladies had 
hardly been in office above a twelve- 
month. Neither did Sir Robert de- 
sire to make a general revolution 
in the domestic department of the 
palace, for he only desired two 
alterations in that department. 

This was especially the era of 
critical parliamentary divisions. At 
no other period during the reign 
were these divisions so close, so 
frequent, and so exciting. The real 
power lay with theOpposition. They 
could check, and they could almost 
carry any measure that they chose. 
The majority in the upper house was 
altogether with them. In the lower 
house they were only nominally in 
@ minority,—a minority which any 
day might be converted into a ma- 
jority. The sympathies of the Crown 
were supposed to be with minis- 
ters, but this hardly helped them 
in the popular estimation. Still, on 
the resignation of Mr. Abercrombie, 
the Whigs carried the appointment 
of Mr. Shaw Lefevre as the new 
Speaker, in opposition to Mr. Goul- 
burn, who was supported by Sir 
Robert and his friends. The Tories 
afterwards abundantly acquiesced in 
the great merits of this appointment. 
The following year the subject of 
the Queen’s marriage came before 
the House of Commons.. The mi- 
nistry proposed to settle fifty thou- 
sand a-year on the Prince. Colonel 
Sibthorp, famous for proposing 
utterly abortive motions, proposed 
that the grant should be reduced to 
thirty thousand a-year. To his huge 
delight Sir Robert Peel supported 
him. At first sight it certainly 
looked as if Sir Robert Peel was 
resenting the slight passed upon 
him in the previous year and 
making his power felt in a very 
practical way. But Sir Robert 


would never allow that anything 
of the sort was the case. He con- 
sidered that the grant, in the de- 
pressed condition of the country, 
was fixed at an unnecessarily high 
amount. The lesser sum was car- 
ried bya large majority. The num- 
bers were :— 

Ayes (for the larger sum) 158 

——— 8. <<. «¢ ©. «. sce 


Majority . . . . . 104 


Although the majority was so 
great, more than a hundred, it was 
not considered decisive against the 
ministry, inasmuch as it was chiefly 
effected by the support of the large 
Radical section who sought to re- 
duce the national expenditure as far 
as possible. Before long the Ministry 
retrieved their position by a favour- 
able division. Sir John Yarde Buller 
brought forward his motion of want 
of confidence. On this occasion Mr. 
Macaulay made his first speech in 
the house after his return from 
India, and becoming a cabinet 
minister. The close parliamentary 
divisions of the period were of the 
most exciting nature, and had a 
truly dramatic interest. On this 
occasion the numbers were :— 
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Majority for Government 21 


Soon after Sir James Graham 
brought forward his motion con- 
demning the ministry on the China 
question. The numbers were :— 

me. s «4 «ss oe 
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Majority for Government 9 


It will be observed how gradually 
the Government majority was slip- 
ping away. Finally, after many 
varieties of fortune, Sir Robert Peel 
next session brought forward his 
motion of want of confidence, when 
the numbers were :— 


For Sir R. Peel’s Resolution 312 
DT + 6 « +.» +e 


Majority against Ministers 1 
Then came the momentous general 
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election. It was known that the Mel- 
bourne Ministry were in a hopeless 
minority, but it did not occur to 
them to resign until an adverse vote 
was challenged and accepted from 
the house. 

With a critical majority of 
ninety in favour of Peel, the era 
of close parliamentary divisions was 
closed for some years. Sir Robert 
was at the head of a strong Govern- 
ment, the strongest that had for 
many years been known. He had 
his difficulties; he had that special 
difficulty of Ireland, that rock a-head 
on which he made shipwreck at last ; 
and the Opposition repeatedly mea- 
sured its strength againsthim. But 
it cannot be said that there was a 
single division which in any degree 
imperilled his tenure of power. It 
was now known that his relations 
with the Queen and the Prince were 
of the most cordial description. His 
own party felt some dissatisfaction 
with him, and there was a section 
of them which would have preferred 
the leadership of Lord Lyndhurst. 
The Young England party, with its 
Corypbeeus, Mr. Disraeli, looked upon 
him with dislike and suspicion. But 
the Minister maintained a position 
of unassailable strength. The aug- 
mentation of the Maynooth Grant 
shook his popularity, but here he 
was sure of the assistance of the 
bulk of the Liberals. Finally the 
convictions, slowly and painfully 
arrived at by Sir Robert, brought 
to an issue by the Irish famine, de- 
termined him to propose the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. It was, perhaps, 
unfortunate for his fame, that he 
remained in office to carry those 
measures Which he had resisted in 
opposition. It was the story of the 
Catholic claims repeated over again. 
There was now an utter separation 
between the Conservative leaders 
and their rank and file. There was 
no doubt but Sir Robert, with the 
assistance of the Whigs, would 
triumphantly be able to carry the 
Re of the Corn Laws. Siill 
there were memorable debates, in 
which Mr. Disraeli exhausted every 
weapon of scathing irony against 
the Premier, Sir Robert Peel. Per- 
haps he learned to regret that 
through ill advice he had neglected 
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Mr. Disraeli’s claims for office, and 
he could little have foreseen in him 
a future Prime Minister. There 
can be no doubt but Sir Robert's 
course was dictated by motives of 
the purest patriotism. But that 
course was so tortuous, that he left 
behind him only a chequered and 
ambiguous fame. It cannot be said 
that the papers published by his 
executors, Lord Stanhope and Mr. 
Cardwell, have effectually cleared 
his name. With the amplest sym- 
pathy and allowance for him, he 
still remains a political enigma. 

From that time to this the Con- 
servative party have never recovered 
that proud position of political pre- 
dominance to which they had at- 
tained during the premiership of Sir 
Robert. A memorable division on 
the protection of life on the Irish 
Coercion Bill, in which Protection- 
ists and Whigs coalesced, placed him 
in a minority of seventy-three, and 
ejected him from office. During the 
remaining years of his life, Sir 
Robert gave an effectual support to 
the Whigs. It seemed, indeed, not 
improbable, on one occasion, that he 
might yet effect a reconciliation with 
his former friends. This was on the 
debate on Lord Palmerston’s foreign 
policy, a debate famous for three 
great speeches: the speech of Lord 
Palmerston, which was his greatest 
parliamentary effort; the grand 
speech of Mr. Cockburn, which vir- 
tually made him Chief Justice; and 
the speech of Sir Robert Peel, once 
more drawing near to his old friends, 
and made in the unconscious, immi- 
nent shadow of approaching death. 
He died; and for weary years the 
betrayed Conservative party, slowly 
electing its generals and disciplining 
its and file, continued in gal- 
lant ineffectual opposition, never 
able to make head directly against 
the Government, but with the chance 
of profiting by occasional combina- 
tion with disaffected elements of that 
great Liberal party which, like the 
Matterhorn, is always undergving a 
process of disintegration. 

The critical divisions of late years 
have been pretty uniformly effected 
by a junction of the Conservatives 
with some tion of the Liberal 
host. The Whigs had so far im- 
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proved their position, that on the 
great party fight when Sir Robert 
Peel made his last speech, they had 
a majority of forty-six. In 1851 
there was a ministerial crisis. At 
the beginning of the session, Mr. 
Disraeli was only left in a minority 
of fourteen in his motion on the re- 
lief of agricultural distress. After- 
wards came Mr. Locke King’s 
motion for equalizing the franchise 
in counties and boroughs, when the 
Government was defeated in a thin 
House of only a hundred and fifty 
members, and forthwith resigned. 
Lord Derby on this occasion found 
no Peelites willing to co-operate 
with the Protectionists, and he ac- 
knowledged that an adequate Cabi- 
net could not be made from his 
friends, who were almost entirely 
destitute of any necessary official 
experience. The progress of events 
has subsequently taken away that 
reproach, if such it were. The Whig 
Government was then reinstated ; 
but, with the fatality that attends it, 
they were left in a minority on an 
income-tax question, by Mr. Disraeli 
combining with a section of Radi- 
cals. Government prevented a crisis 
by acquiescing in the views of the 
majority. It was well understood, 
however, that it was in that pro- 
gressive state of debility that no 
long continuance could be expected 
for it. 

Next year an opportunity, for the 
first time, came to the new Conserva- 
tive party of obtaining political 
power. Lord Palmerston had been 
somewhat curtly dismissed by the 
Premier, for writing important de- 
spatches without the concurrence of 
the Cabinet and the Queen. In re- 
taliation Lord Palmerston pro’ 
an amendment on the Militia Bill, 
and this being carried, Lord John 
Russell resigned. Lord Derby was 
sent for, and on this occasion he 
resolved that he would not shrink 
from the responsibility of forming a 
Ministry. ‘In the words put in the 
mouth of the meanest criminal, but 
not unworthy of the First Minister 
of the Crown, “ I elect to be tried by 
God and my country.”’ The new 
Ministry, though unfledged in office, 
got through their work with great 
administrative ability; but it was 


answered that they had only 
brought forward the measures which 
they found ready made in the Whig 
pigeon-holes. In due course they 
dissolved ; but the General Election, 
though it improved their position, 
was very far from placing them ina 
majority. Under these circumstances 
their speedy ejection from office was 
only a matter of time. They were 
forced into the humiliating position 
of accepting a vote of the utter re- 
nunciation of the Protectionist doc- 
trines. It was, however, on the 
Budget that they went out. The 
Peelites and the old Whigs defini- 
tively coalesced against the Minis- 
ters. Mr. Disraeli made his memo- 
rable declaration, that England does 
not love coalitions. Mr. Gladstone 
denied that his opposition was fac- 
tious: he opposed the Budget be- 
cause he thought it was a bad 
Budget, and fraught with mischie- 
vous consequences. The rival 
speeches of the two statesmen 
afforded the finest possible example 
of an oratorical duel. The great 
combination of the two parties was 
then formed, under the premiership 
of the Earl of Aberdeen, whom both 
Palmerston and Lord John were 
willing to serve under, peculiarly 
richin administrative talent, through 
its singular combination of the best 
men in the two parties which had 
been opposed in the earlier years of 
the reign. 

So we come to the year 1855. 
That year proved the truth of Mr. 
Disraeli’s assertion, that England 
does not love coalitions. The pow- 
erful Government of Lord Aber- 
deen, the Administration of All the 
Talents, came to an abrupt close. 
The evil days of the Crimean war, 
when our fleets and armies were 
rotting and perishing through the 
neglect and mismanagement of the 
home authorities, aroused a i 
of sorrow and indignation through 
the country. Lord Russell, with his 
usual tricky insincerity, shook still 
more the falling Ministry through 
his selfish resignation. Mr. Roe- 
buck’s motion for a commission of 
inquiry, hardly critical, since; it was 
well known how enormous a pre- 
ponderance of numbers was on one 
side, was carried by about two to 
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one. In consequence of this Lord 
Derby was commissioned by the 
Queen to form a ministry. He would 
willingly have done so if he could 
have procured the assistance of 
Lord Palmerston and some of the 
Peelites. At first Lord Palmerston, 
who had served so many varying 
Administrations with a persistency 
worthy of the Vicar of Bray, was 

rfectly ready to serve under Lord 

rby, and Mr. Disraeli professed 
his willingness to yield to him the 
leadership of the House of Com- 
mons. Suddenly, however, Lord 
Patmerston changed his mind. He 
probably perceived that the splen- 
did prize of political power, after so 
many years, had slowly and surely 
ripened to his grasp. He would not 
coalesce with Lord Derby, neither 
would Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Sidney 
Herbert; and so Lord Palmerston 
became Premier. 

This popular and prosperons 
statesman had some trouble in get- 
ting out of breakers into the open 
sea beyond. The shuffling of the 
political cards had again made Lord 
John Russell a Cabinet Minister, 
content to serve where he had for- 
merly ruled. The publication of the 
Nesselrode circular, whieh showed 
that the English Minister for War 
was altogether opposed to war, 
awoke a storm of indignation ; and 
Lord Russell by resignation pre- 
vented his ejection. The Peelite 
section of the Ministry resigned in 
consequence of the Sebastopol in- 
quiry. It might have been thought 
that every element of instability be- 
longed to Lord Palmerston’s Go- 
vernment; but it became the most 
popular which the country had 
known for many years. It was 
always gratefully remembered by 
the nation, that at the time of the 
supreme Crimean difficulty, when 
the nation seemed deserted by its 
chiefs, Lord Palmerston had come 
to the helm and borne on the vessel 
of the State to victory and to peace. 
It became a question of amusing 
and interesting speculation whether 
the isolated Peelites would throw in 
their political lot with their old 
Tory allies, estranged by a quarrel 
so bitter and so prolonged, or 
whether they would again be ab- 
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sorbed within the Liberal ranks. It 
seemed not improbable that the 
former would be the case. In the 
session of 1857, the events in China, 
in reference to the lorcha called the 
* Arrow,’ occasioned a combination 
that was at first successful against 
the popular Premier. He had with 
him, indeed, a majority of the House 
of Lords, a strong proof that he was 
practically regarded as a Conserva- 
tive. Mr. Cobden, in pursuance of 
his peace principles, moved a vote 
of censure. Lord John was ready 
enough to embarrass his successful 
rival. The Conservatives of course 
availed themselves of this portent- 
ous party move. The Peelite sec- 
tion joined them. Lord Palmer- 
ston Baer A dissolved. The un- 
friendly Peelites and Radicals were 
more than decimated, Lord Palmer- 
ston was enthusiastically supported 
throughout the country, His majo- 
rity was enormous, his power almost 
autocratic. It almost seemed that 
we had established a Perpetual 
Dictator. 

But among the lessons taught us 
concerning the vanity of human 
things, we may also be taught to 
= no trust in overwhelming par- 
iamentary majorities. Lord Palmer- 
ston, confident in his great position 
and the national support, seemed to 
lose for a time his mental balance, 
and conducted himself with great 
arrogance towards individual mem- 
bers of the House. There generally 
exists towards a Minister a double 
current of feeling; the feeling of the 
nation that knows the Minister at 
a distance and in print, and the 
feeling of members who are brought 
into a close personal relation with 
him. The personal offence taken 
by the House was soon aggravated 
by the offence taken by the nation, 
because it was thought that he had 
submitted to French dictation in 
proposing an alteration of our law, 
and had not answered Count Wa- 
lewski's despatch in a becoming 
manner. The Government was 
evicted by a majority of ninety, and 
we passed into a new phase of 
government by a minority. It was 
thought that the Conservatives only 
held their places at pleasure, and that 
whenever, the Liberals might com- 
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bine they might take office under a 
new arrangement. With this view 
the ministry was from the first sub- 
jected to an unmitigated hostility. 
The Government, however, was not 
so much at the mercy of the Oppo- 
sition as was expected. It evaded 
the Indian difficulty through the 
resignation of Lord Ellenborough 
and the plan of proceeding by 
Resolution. It was resolved at the 
Cambridge House conclave to eject 
the Tories before Whitsuntide, by a 
vote of censure on their despatch 
condemnatory of Lord Canning. 
But things arranged themselves dif- 
ferently. The only question at first 
was the amount of the majority, and 
the arrangement of offices. But 
delays took place which were fatal to 
the Opposition. Sir Charles Napier 
would not withdraw a motion which 
he had on the paper The Derby 
day came off. There was a schism 
among the Peelites. Fresh news 
arrived from India. On the eve of 
the Whitsuntide holidays there was 
an extraordinary scene in the House. 
The Whig phalanx reeled and utterly 
broke. ‘The motion was withdrawn, 
and the Ministry, with whom the 
moral victory remained, tided over 
the rest of the session. 

The Conservatives had resolved 
that they would attempt a settle- 
ment of the Reform question. They 
were almost bound to do so by the 
necessities of their position. It was 
the one sure card which their oppo- 
nents could always play when they 
wanted to raise a popular cry in 
their own favour. ‘The details of 
the measure were kept profoundly 
secret until Mr. Disraeli laid them 
before the House. Mr. Disraeli has 
always said that his‘ lateral’ scheme 
was a good one, and that he has 
been told by men most opposed to 
him that they regretted that his bill 
had not passed. It was not even 
allowed a second reading, being re- 
jected, in a very full House, by a 
majority of thirty-nine. A dissolu- 
tion of Parliament was the result. 
When the new Parliament met in 
the month of May, the Marquis of 
Hartington moved an amendment 
on the Address, for which he has 
never been fully forgiven, express- 
ing a want of confidence. Then 


ensued one of the most important 
divisions of the reign— 

For the Amendment . . . 323 
ROMA. 2. we wf oO 


Majority against Government 13 


The majority was not large, but it 
was decisive. Lord Granville, being 
sent for, reeoommended Lord Pal- 
merston. This Parliament, elected 
under the auspices of Lord Derby, 
gave, on the whole, a thorough sup- 
port to Lord Palmerston, and be- 
came more and more Palmersto- 
nian as it lived through its full 
term to the period of its natural 
demise. The wonderful old man 
never repeated the personal errors 
by which he had once alienated so 
many of his friends. On several 
occasions the Conservatives pre- 
sented a bold front, and closely ap- 
proximated in their numbers to the 
Liberals. They obtained a success 
in the House of Lords, which had to 
be retracted, on the remission of the 
paper duty. They worsted some of 
the ministers in detail, and suc- 
ceeded in ejecting Lord Westbury 
and Mr. Lowe from office. On the 
Dano-German question they se- 
riously imperilled the continuance 
of the Government. This was the 
most critical division of all the 
sessions of this Parliament. The 
numbers ran very close on both 
sides, and the result depended on 
votes that could not be safely calcu- 
lated on. Then came a motion vir- 
tually condemnatory of Government, 
on which ensued a debate of four 
nights, in every degree worthy of 
the House, the commencement of 
which was signalized by a gladia- 
torial conflict between Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr. Gladstone. With his usual 
good fortune, Lord Palmerston ob- 
tained a majority of eighteen, and 
he hardly received any further 
serious attack to the end of his life. 

The general election of 1865 in- 
finitely strengthened the power of 
the aged but ever-youtbful Premier. 
He was both a Liberal and a Con- 
servative. Many country gentlemen 
were silently transferring their alle- 
giance to him, and the Whigs never 
before took so high a place among 
the county constituencies. It was 




















felt that, with all his adherence to 
party, he was essentially a Constitu- 
tionalist, and that his safe and 
strong hands would best defend the 
Constitution. A large majority of 
the members returned to Parlia- 
ment were pledged to support Lord 
Palmerston ; but before Parliament 
assembled Lord Palmerston was 
dead —/felix etiam opportunitate 
mortis, According to the rule of 
seniority, absurdly applied, Earl 
Russell now for the second time 
became Premier, and Mr. Gladstone 
was the leader of the House of 
Commons. A Liberal majority, how- 
ever, has always a tendency towards 
disintegration; and that weakness 
which, historically speaking, has so 
greatly characterized it, broke out 
in a very remarkable way. On their 
* one-barrelled’ Reform Bill the 
Ministry were first left with a ma- 
jority of only five, and they found 
themselves in a minority in Com- 
mittee. They resigned, and for the 
third time Lord Derby became Pre- 
mier. Had the Adullamite section 
coalesced with him, it is possible 
that the Government might have 
been maintained on strictly con- 
servative principles; but as things 
were, Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
resolved to deal once more with the 
Reform question, which they had 
always consistently denied to be the 
perquisite of the Whig party. They 
succeeded in settling the question 
at the gain of a prolonged term of 
office to themselves, but of a serious 
schism in their own ranks. 

Lord Derby’s disinclination for 
Office was now so effectually se- 
conded by indisposition, that at the 
beginning of the year he was forced 
to resign, and Mr. Disraeli became 
Prime Minister. With the disad- 
vantages of fortune, birth, and race 
against him, the man of letters, a 
‘gentleman of the press,’ scaled the 
supreme height of our English life, 
and there was generally a feeling of 
sympathy and admiration for the 
achievement. Mr. Gladstone’s de- 


claration of policy on the Irish 
Church speedily raised a direct issue 
between the rival parties in the State. 
A very large adverse majority ap- 
peared against Mr. Disraeli in the 
recent general election, and he has 
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resigned before Parliament has as- 
sembled The only precedent for 
this, and that not a very fortunate 
one, since it doomed him to political 
extinction, is furnished by the late 
Earl of Ripon, who was alternately 
known as ‘ Prosperity Robinson’ and 
* Goody Goderich,’ and finally called 
by Mr. Disraeli himself an ‘ arch- 
mediocrity among a cluster of me- 
diocrities.’ Mr. Disraeli is certainly 
not that. He is not following a 
precedent, but adopting a distinct 
strategical course which seems best 
for the interests of his party. On 
the fortunes of the forthcoming mi- 
nistry we do not design to speculate, 
or exchange our historical for a po- 
litical point of view. It is to be 
noted that the Liberal majority is 
hardly augmented in England since 
the meeting of the Lord Palmerston 
Parliament, but is mainly made up 
in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. It 
is also to be noted that the counties 
have fully returned to Conservative 
principles, indicating a clear anta- 
gonism of ideas between parties. 
The first election after this Reform 
Bill is in much like the first election 
after the first Reform Bill, with the 
exception that the Conservative 
party is three times as strong now 
as it was then,and that the standing 
weaknesses of a large Liberal ma- 
jority are augmented by special diffi- 
culties. The general opinion seems 
to be that the country is prepared 
for a Liberal, but not for a Radical 
policy. It may be useful to have 
given a brief sketch of a period too 
near for historical treatment, and 
too remote for the most part for or- 
dinary recollection. For ourselves, 
we only echo the aspiration proper 
for the meeting of Parliament, that 
‘peace and happiness, truth and 
justice, religion and piety, may be 
established among us for all genera- 
tions.’ 


OLD OXFORD AND YOUNG OXFORD, 


Those who have watched the pro- 
gress of Oxford for many years past 
are aware through what remarkable 
processes of change the University 
and town have passed daring the 
last decade. The rapid succession 
of university generations, the con- 
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stant and varied contrast between 
the hoar antiquity of the institution 
and the fresh youth of its members, 
always gives a keen interest to the 
discussion of Oxford subjects. The 
thorough Oxonian of the old school, 
and even those who have not left 
their university for very many terms, 
are sufficiently astonished at the 
swift changes which recent years 
have brought. In the first place, 
the external aspect of things has 
greatly changed. It seems to have 
struck a vast number of people 
almost simultaneously within re- 
cent years that Oxford was an ex- 
tremely desirable place of residence. 
The result is that almost a new 
town has sprung up, creating a dis- 
tinct fashionable suburb to Oxford ; 
and whole acres of ground, which 
was bare, dull country, outlying the 
parks, are now covered with terraces 
and mansions. The many social 
advantages by the grand 
old city and its most pleasant neigh- 
bourhood, together with the course 
of alterations adopted of late years 
in the university system, all seem to 
romise a continual expansion to 
ord. ‘The increase of the pro- 
fessoriate, the fact that fellows are 
now in so many instances permitted 
to marry, the existence of new 
orders of students, which may re- 
ceive an infinite extension, are al- 
ways widening social life in Oxford. 
The university,as a university, it 
must be frankly owned is very much 
iven up to habits of luxury. Alma 
ter, while she stores the minds, 
also takes abundant care of the 
bodily wants of her children. Every 
description of luxury and amuse- 
ment have long been sedulously 
pant by the undergraduate, and 
© is now carefully imitated by his 
seniors. Marrying and giving in 
marriage, and also the abundant 
giving of dinners, to a considerable 
degree absorb the energies of resi- 
dent Oxonians. The professor class 
marry old, but they show their keen 
gsthetic sense by selecting young 
and pretty partners. Then ensue 
dinner and evening parties ; and col- 
lege grounds have become nymph- 
haunted groves, and every kind of 
academical bewilderment has set in. 
Taking higher ground, it must also 


be owned that Oxford has achieved 
the highest fame for the unexampled 
variety and completeness of its edu- 
cational resources. Oxford has un- 
derstood and met every exigency of 
modern times. Art, natural science, 
modern languages, are all engrafted 
on the old system ; and, so far from 
falling into the rear through the 
march of events, Oxford is far in 
the van of the educational influences 
of the country. 

As we walk about Oxford, count- 
ing its towers and telling its palaces, 
we see that the changes in the uni- 
versity structures are as marked as 
in the suburbs. Though the city 
escaped the invasion of a manu- 
factory threatened by the Great 
Western Railway Company, its 
operatives, who may reap great in- 
tellectual benefits from the existence 
of the University, are rapidly in- 
creasing. When Matthew Arnold 
writes another poem like the 
‘ Gypsey Scholar,’ he must introduce 
many new features into the delinea- 
tion of the Oxford landscape. Look, 
for instance, at the vast changes at 
Christ Church. Dean Liddell has 
on the whole done much good, but 
I think he might have left the 
‘lilied Cherwell’ alone. The stream 
flows now in embankments near the 
island; and there is a long line of 
railing opposite the barges, and a 
new Broad Walk is to be constructed 
through the meadow, and the Ca- 
thedral has been thoroughly altered, 
and Skeleton Corner has vanished, 
and the picturesque Fell building 
has been converted into a sumptuous 
pile of chambers, with every modern 
appliance and convenience. Shade 
of Gaisford! and can such things 
be? And what we see at Christ 


Church is, in a minor scale, repeated 
everywhere else over the University. 
Look at the new Palace of Science, 


the new Museum, and the new 
glories of Balliol and Exeter Chapels, 
and the Radcliffe changed into a 
Reading room, if people would only 
read, and the new and splendid 
structures of the town, and the com- 
mencement of the new Keble Col- 
lege, and the fresh churches that are 
rising, and the old Oxonian wakes 
up asif inadream. He finds, too, 
that other things have altered. The 
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University and City police are to be 
amalgamated, and it is hoped that 
there will be an end of those blessed 
rows on the Fifth of November be- 
tween Town and Gown. The degene- 
rate populace, instead of making a 
bonfire at Carfax, which used to be 
the good old plan, on any ebullition 
of popular feeling now set the water- 
works going, and get up a mild 
imitation of the Deluge. 

Such is young Oxford, and just 
now we are opportunely presented 
with a book which gives us a very 
full and remarkable view of old 
Oxford.* The venerable Esquire 
Bedel has given us a volume of 
* Recollections, which commence 
with the great landmark of the 
French Revolution, 1789. We find 
very little about the momentous 
history of religious opinions, which 
is the deepest and most important 
history of Oxford, and Mr. Cox is 
constantly dealing with bare ex- 
ternal facts, with only a most limited 
conception of the significance they 
possessed. But the book is a charm- 
ing one. 


an elective affinity for good old 


Wood and lamented Dr. Bliss. 
There is a fine old aroma about it, 
redolent of the common room jokes, 
good and old as the port, miscel- 
laneous ana, curious information, 
contemporary gossip. Even those 
who are most intent on the far 
more stirring epoch of young Oxford, 
will do well to notice for theniselves 
the picture which Mr. Cox has pre- 
sented of old Oxford. 

In the modern conflict between 
old Oxford and young Oxford, we 
know that the good often will be 
taken and the bad be left. We 
must not exaggerate either the old 
elements or the new elements. The 
chief staple of Oxford is the same 
that it has ever been, and we fer- 
vently trust, despite of newfangled 
advantages, will ever continue to be. 
The large body of the members still 
come up from the great public 
schools, and still tread in the old 
classical course. We add, with 
regret, that they still wear the same 
loud garments,.and drink the same 

* * Recollections of Oxford.’ By G. V. 
Cox, M.A., late Esquire Bedel and Coroner 
of the University of Oxford. Macmillan. 


Mr. Cox’s soul must have” 


horrible mixtures sold as port and 
sherry. The public schoolmen still 
gather into ir little clubs, but 
though the Union is as popular as 
ever, admission is eagerly sought 
into a society which also regales 
the members with any amount of 
coffee and bitter beer, included in 
the subscription. The healthy, vi- 
gorous love of athletic sports is 
healthy and vigorous as ever. We 
can well understand how the Ox- 
onian changes must be puzzling to 
an old Oxford man. The splendid 
first class of the old system, iden- 
tified with recollections of so many 
illustrious men, is no longer attain- 
able, being schismatically cut atwain 
by Moderations ; while the introduc- 
tion of Law, and Modern History, 
aud Natural Science, and we hardly 
know what, are introducing all sorts 
of honours and corresponding can- 
didates of the most puzzling de- 
scription for outsiders. Moreover, 
educational reformers are constantly 
starting up with new theories and 
desires to revolutionize the Uni- 
versity still more. Then again, 
there are varieties of students which 
would make the old Oxonian ‘ stare 
and gasp.’ The curious contrivance 
of private halls, institutions which 
in our day rose and fell with mush- 
room-like rapidity, and the mem- 
bers of which were regarded as in- 
teresting objects in Natural History, 
seem to be taking a hold upon the 
place. Then again, at one of the 
colleges there is a set of young 
men who go upon what is called 
the Frugal System, and like the 
Early Christians, do their eating 
and drinking in common. Then 
there are unattached students 

who are attached to the University, 
but to no particular college. Great 
expectations were attached to this 
notion, and it was imagined that, 
as in the days of Occam, some thirty 
thousand youthful lovers of know- 
ledge would tramp into Oxford. At 
resent, however, they only appear 
in infinitesimal driblets. In fact, 
these are only excrescences on the 
body collegiate, signs of super- 
abundant health and vigour, and 
hardly meriting any very serious 
attention. They are encouraging 
proofs that Oxford thoroughly 
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comprehends its relations with the 
country, and desires to harmonize 
our oldest institutions with the 
queer wizard yclept the Spirit of 
the Age. It may truly also be 
said for her that she is a very centre 
and focus of intellectual life. It is 
a well-known fact, that every sub- 
ject of national interest is eagerly 
discussed at Oxford even far in ad- 
vance of the London Press, and that 
with a breadth and freedom to which 
current political journalism rarely 
aspires. Most political subjects that 
emerge into notice have received 
oma thorough ventilation before- 


D 

One drawback is that there is a 
great deal of political cant and af- 
fectation in some of the colleges. 
This has lately taken practical form 
in a daring attempt of some Ox- 
onians to secure some seat at the last 
election. Abingdon has always 
been a temptation to University 
aspirants, and we have known en- 
terprising young men who would 
give lectures there, and cultivate 
friendly relations with the inhabi- 
tants, if by any means they could 
create a parliamentary interest. 
But as for Woodstock, though one 
might aspire, hopelessly aspire 
to shooting on the preserves and 
fishing in the Blenheim lakes, a 
man would as soon have thought 
of making a powerful entry into 
Blenheim Castle, or of pouncing 
into the Dean’s right-hand stall of 
the cathedral, as of offering himself 
here as a Parliamentary candidate. 
But both these immemorial locali- 
ties, chiefly associated in the un- 
dergraduate’s mind with, so to 
speak, being ‘out of bounds,’ have 
been attempted by young Radical 
philosophers; and in various other 
parts of the country the Oxonian 
free-thinking in politics has made 
itself felt. But, somehow or other, 
they have all come to grief. We 
feel a measure of sympathy for some 
really earnest and careful thinkers 
among them, but very little for 
young men who take up Liberalism 
as the fashion and make it a social 
affectation. We know the kind of 
men, the men who will talk for 
hours in clubs over politics and the 
great things they mean to do, and 


who render themselves liable to the 
terrible imputation of boredom. As 
a rule they subside into steady-going 
Toryism eventually, and at Oxford 
they have the happy knack of some- 
times developing into poets or states- 
men. 


WHYMPER’S TRAVELS IN THE 
ALASKA.* 


The stream of literature has been 
terribly pent up by the elections, 
but the obstreperous obstacles are 
now removed, and its quiet whole- 
some waters will flow freely. When 
the publishing season sets in there 
is one especial set of books on which 
we always look with peculiar in- 
terest, and that is the invariable 
books of travel. They are sure to 
come out, some half dozen of them 
at least, with their records of energy 
and hardihood; irrepressible out- 
bursts of daring and adventure, 
which all the luxuries and civiliza- 
tion of home life are powerless to 
repress. Mr. Whymper leads off 
with an account of his travels and 
adventures in the Alaska territory. 
The first inquiry which will suggest 
itself to many of our readers is, 
where on earth may the Alaska 
territory happen tobe? Theanswer 
is that the Alaska territory is that 
which was called Russian America, 
and which America purchased from 
Russia, most probably as a conse- 
quence of the Monroe doctrine. 
They would now be ready to buy 
Iceland and Greenland. This ter- 
ritorial acquisition by America was 
not looked at in the most favour- 
able light by some of us, but there 
can be no real objection to its ac- 
quisition of any possible amount of 
rocks and icebergs. 

Mr. Whymper travelled in various 
regions of the North Pacific. He 
has some good chapters on British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island. 
He has exciting stories of the bound- 
less forests, and men being lost in 
the woods, and a castaway writing 
his will in pencil on a white hand- 
kerchief. Mr. Whymper brings 

* ‘Travels and Adventures in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska.’ By Frederick Whymper. 
London ; John Murray, 
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into prominence the unpleasant 
fact, on which we did not dwell 
with much particularity at the time, 
that in the Russian war we by no 
means came off well in our attacks 
on Russian America. Mr. Whymper 
went out to these regions, ‘ having, 
thank God, a little superfluous 
energy which was then lying fallow.’ 
He was appointed artist to a tele- 
graph expedition. His special busi- 
ness was certainly no sinecure when 
he had to sketch with the tempe- 
rature thirty degrees below zero. 
Between every five strokes of the 

ncil he had to run about and 

eep himself warm, once with the 
inconvenience of a frozen ear swollen 
up to the top of his head. Game 
would hang for a month and never 
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get high, and some of the stores 

me so much rock, to be broken 
up by the axe. The account of 
the natives, who refused to be called 
Christian Indians, and defined them- 
selves as ‘ Whiskey Indians,’ is one 
more indication how the noble 
savage must disappear before civi- 
lization and fire-water. Mr. Whym- 
per has the merit of being the first 
writer who has given a distinct ac- 
count of the wonderful river of 
Alaska. It is, in some places, a 
mile and a quarter broad, and is 
to be compared with the Mississippi. 
Mr. Whymper has also given some 
sketches of California, and of visits 
to the eastern coasts of Siberia 
and Kamtschatka. 


THE SEWING MACHINE AND ITS TRIUMPBHS. ' 


T a provincial town in Massa- 


chusetts, in the United States, | 


there lived in 1844 @ young artisan 
who found it no easy matter tosup- 
port a wife and two or three little folks 
out of his weekly wages as a mill- 
wright or mechanical engineer. He 
had occupied his spare thoughts 
for three or four years on a scheme 
for a sewing machine, which might 
expedite the processes of sewing 
and stitching cloth, leather, and 
other materials. It was not domes- 
tic needlework, but large manufac- 
tures of clothing, that he had in his 
thoughts. Having no money toad- 
venture, his experiments were all of 
a very humble kind, made in his 
own garret; but in the year above- 
named he felt convinced that he had 


conquered the main difficulties of . 


his invention. He was right; and 
Elias Howe deserves to be ranked 
among the distinguished inventors of 
the present century. A fellow-towns- 
man came to his aid at this junc- 
ture; the one provided brains, the 
other money ; and between them they 
finished (in April, 1845) the first 
sewing machine. Howe knew after- 
wards, though not at the time, that 
many abortive attempts had been 
made in earlier years in the same 
direction, or proximately connected 


with it. For instance, one patented 
machine was for ornamental tam- 
bouring, or loosely interlocking 
threads by the aid of an eye-pointed 
needle. Another was a machine for 
sewing gloves; clasping the glove 
firmly, and guiding a needle to and 
fro through it. A third was for a 
kind of tambour-stitching, with a 
crochet-hook; the machine pune- 
tured holes, and dragged up the 
thread through them. A fourth was 
a machine for sewing leather, with 
a double-pointed needle to carry the 
thread, and mechanical fingers to 
pull it each way alternately. A 
fifth, for embroidering patterns on 
net and lace, had a bobbin to carry 
one thread, a shuttle to carry 
another, and some very beautiful 
appliances for entwining one thread 
round the other. These were only 
a few among scores of patented in- 
ventions which can be traced back 
for something like a century; but 
there seems no reason to doubt that 
Howe's was the first machine for 
real sewing and stitching brought 
to an efféctive and practical issue. 
In July, ’45, the inventor and his 
colleague arrayed themselves in 
suits of garments, seamed and 
stitched by Howe himself—perhaps 
the best of all modes of showing 
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that seats wos be done by the 
machine. m that time the era of 
the at | machine virtually com- 
menced, although many sorrowing 
days were destined to pass before 
the inventor became much the 
better for his ingenuity. From 184 
to aoe were rag of poverty pa | 
le to He took his 
ao ine to a clothing-factory at 
Boston, and there challenged five 
of the most dexterous needlewomen 
in sewing the inside seams of coat 
sleeves : the machine beat the five in 
celerity and in neatness. After this 
Howe and his partner patented the 
machine, and shared the ownership 
in certain proportions. Then began 
a series of personal and domestic 
sorrows. Failing to obtain imme- 
diate recognition in his own country, 
‘and being “gn to wait, he came 
to England. Here a manufacturing 
staymaker purchased from Howe 
the right to patent, to make, and to 
use the machine in England, and 
also engaged his services at a weekly 
salary. How it happened that he was 
in debt and difficulties, surrounded 
with sickness and poverty, in 1846, 
1847, and 1848, it is for his biogra- 
phers to narrate; but Elias Howe 
set foot again on his native shores in 
1849 with just half a crown in his 
pocket. It wasindeed hit or miss 
with him. 

At this point began a double 
career in the history of the sewin 
machine : its progress in the United 
States, and its progress in the 
United Kingdom. Concerning the 
former, Elias Howe, soon after his 
return to America, fortunately 
found means to combat, in a court 
of law, an infringement of the Ame- 
rican . patent—an interest in which 
he had managed to retain in spite 
of his poverty. He won. The tide 
turned in his favour; and he suc- 

ceeded in establishing a system 
whereby he granted licenses, at a 
certain royalty or per-centage on 
each machine, to several sewing- 
machine manufacturing companies, 
which were one after another es- 
tablished. Fortune flowed in upon 
him, and Elias Howe lived to be a 
wealthy man—whether a ‘ million- 
aire,’ as the Americans call him, de- 
pends probably on whether they 


mean the of a million 


dollars or of a million pounds ster- 
ling. The yy for making the 


nual seston testified to the earnesi- 
ness with which our cousins over 
the water welcomed this aid to the 
seamstress and the tailor, the shoe- 
maker and the saddler, the stay- 
maker and the mantua-maker. It is 
known to those who have attended 
to the progress of mechanical in- 
vention in the United States, and to 
the legal proceedings relating to 
contested inventions, that lias 
Howe had a narrow escape in re- 
gard to the validity of his patent. A 
poor mechanic, Walter Hunt, in- 
vented a kind of sewing machine to 
work with two needles and two 
threads, so far back as 1834, at a 
time when Howe was still a boy; 
but his machine was never deve- 
loped in such a way as to become 

—— available. Howe was un- 
questionably the first inventor who 
elaborated asewing machine through 
all its stages of progress, until it 
became a labour-saving instrument 
in the icular department of in- 
dustry to which it relates. Ameri- 
can journalists record that, during 
the late fratricidal war, Elias Howe 
‘ raised and eq —- a regiment in 
Connecticut, and presented every 
officer in it with a horse. He was 
elected its colonel; but being the 
most unwarlike of men, and totally 
ignorant of military affairs, he had 

@ good sense to decline this 
honour : he enlisted in the regiment 
as a private, and served in that 
capacity until his health failed. 
Nothin —— his serving to 
the en t the certainty that he 
could not support the exposure and 
fatigue. By way of amusing him- 
self in a camp near Baltimore, he 
volunteered to be the postmaster of 
his regiment, and rode to Baltimore 
and back every day with the mail.’ 

Meanwhile the sewing machine 
was passing through a history of its 
own in England, though of a less 
exciting and diose character. 
The patent the licence were so 
managed as to keep the trade within 
narrow limits until 1860. Quite 
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geen of other persons, Mr. 
oung man engaged in the 

pret by at ‘st Nottingham. invented 
a kind of knotted or double-loop 
chain stitch of complex cha- 
racter, something like that which is 
le by one or two of the sewing 
machines at the present day. In 
fact he invented two kinds. One 
of these was a Jooping-machine, 
having many curved or bow-shaped 
needles, each pierced with one eye 
near the point and another eye in 
the rear of the bend; these needles 
penetrated the cloth from below 
upwards, and were supplied with 
continuous threads from separate 
reels and bobbins; while two small 

ieces of apparatus, a looper and a 

ook, aided to produce a double- 
chain stitch of a beautifal embroid- 
ery-like character. The other was a 
shuttle machine, having a shuttle in 
combination with each bent needle ; 
the shuttle traversed to and fro 
above the cloth, carrying either 
thread or cord; and the action was 
such as to produce a kind of lock- 
stitch. They were both elegant ma- 
chines, but through various causes 
did not become a commercial suc- 
cess. 

The contractors for army-cloth- 
ing, the manufacturers of boots 
and shoes at Stafford and North- 
ampton, and other large firms, 
gradually employed the sewing 
machine; but the use of the ma- 
chine in families, and by dress- 
makers and tailors, did not become 
extensive in England until 1860. In 
that year the English patent expired ; 
the trade was thrown open; Tho- 
mas’s machine was subjected to new 
improvements; the American ma- 
chines became known to us; new 
inventors and makers came forth 
into light; and the sewing and 
stitching world gradually became 
learned about Wheeler and Wil- 
son, Singer, Grover and Baker, 
the brothers Howe, Willcox and 
Gibbs, and other makers of these 
pretty things. What do we now 
see? Glittering shops in all the 
principal thoroughfares, studded 
with hand machines and treadle ma- 
chines of varied and always beauti- 
ful construction ; tailors and cloak- 
makers clicking away with machines 


their seams and hems; 
ers yo py oe 
supplying the with thou- 
ps hep g dozens of these articles, 
made by machine instead of by hand- 
needle; dressmakers and mantle- 
makers doing the like with the silks 
and merinos entrusted to their care ; 
glove-makers and stay-makerseffect- 
ing by mechanical aid the peculiar 
stitches required in their work ; boot 
and shoemakers, harness and accou- 
trement-makers, furnishing the best 
of practical evidence that some of the 
machines (though not all) will work 
upon leather as well as upon textile 
goods; titled matrons and honour- 
able demoiselles, economical house- 
wives and industrious daughters, 
alike employed upon this singularly- 
facile mode of expediting needle- 
work—such has been the growth of 
eight years in England; and it 
would be difficult to name another 
machine which has had an equally 
wide extension of use in the same 
time. 

Those who attempt to ‘classify all 
the diverse sewing machines, by 
grouping them according to the 
mode of action which chiefly pre- 
vails, have no easy task ; seeing that 
some of the machines obstinately re- 
fuse to belong to any group in par- 
ticular, because they partake of the 
nature of several. Mr. Alexander, 
C.E., who has studied this subject 
minutely, arranges sewing machines 
simply into two classes — those 
which employ one thread, and those 
which employ two. Professor Wil- 
lis, of Cambridge, a high authority 
in all that concerns the philosophy 
of machines and machinery, prefers 
a classification in four groups, which 
he briefly characterizes as follows :— 
(1) The needle passes completely 
through the stuff, as in hand needle- 
work, producing a stitch the same in 
principle as that produced in the 

miliar homely way. (2) A chain- 
stitch or crochet-stitch is produced, 
by a crochet-needle terminating in 
a hook; the needle is gasped at the 
other end, and the k pushed 
through the stuff so as to catch 
hold of the thread below; being 
then withdrawn, the needle 
with it a small loop of the : 
the hook, retaining this loop, is re- 


in makin 
shirt - 
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passed through the stuff at a short 
distance in advance of the former 
passage, catches a new loop, and is 
again withdrawn, bringing with it 
the second loop, which thus passes 


through the first. (3) A mail-bag, 


stitch (lock-stitch ?) is produced by 
the employment of two threads in a 
peculiar way. A vertical needle, 
with an up-and-down motion, has 
an eye near the point; it descends 
through the cloth, and forms a loop 
below it; a shuttle with a horizon- 
tal motion passes through this loop, 
carrying with it its own thread ; the 
needle then passes upwards, but the 
loop is retained by the shuttle- 
thread ; the cloth advances through 
the space of a stitch, and the needle 
again advances to make a fresh loop 
—the work being secured by the 
lower thread passing through the 
loop. This is a very beautiful but 
complicated action, the miniature 
shuttle introducing a kind of weav- 
ing into the process. (4) A chain- 
stitch is produced by the interlac- 
ing of two threads; the main pur- 
pose is, to prevent the unravellin 
to which this stitch is subject, oa 
yet to avoid the use of a shuttle: 
seeing that some inventors object to 
the shuttle, on the ground that, as 
it can carry only a small quantity 
of thread at a time, the operations 
must be stopped at short intervals 
to supply the shuttle with fresh 
thread. 


A more natural classification, 
which has the merit of being ex- 
haustive, is:—(1) Machines that 
form the stitch by passing a loop 
through the cloth ; and (2) machines 
that form the stitch by passing the 
end of the thread through the cloth, 
or rather what amounts to that. 

The characteristic feature of the 
first class is, that their work is ca- 
pableof being ravelled : of thesecond, 
that their work is incapable of being 
ravelled. The work of the former is 
of the nature of a knitted fabric: 
the work of the latter of a woven 
fabric. Some of the machines of the 
first class employ one thread, some 
two threads: the machines of the 


passed through a loop of the upper 
thread, which is let down through 
the cloth for that purpose. Ma- 
chines of the first class use the 
thread direct from the reel; with 
machines of the second class the 
under thread must be re-wound on 
a tiny bobbin, small enough to be 
cerried in a shuttle of some sort 
through the loop. Further than 
this, classification only misleads ; for 
of either class some of the machines 
are good, some indifferent, and some 
positively bad. 

These comparisons are not very 
easy to understand, on the part of 
persons to whom mechanical details 
are rather deterrent. But in truth, 
the sewing machine cannot be made 
intelligible by mere textual descrip- 
tion. Ten minutes’ watching of a 
worker engaged with each of the 
various kinds will do more than any 
amount of reading to show an in- 
telligent observer how it is that 
one machine makes a tighter stitch, 
one involves less trouble with 
the threads, one does a greater va- 
riety of work, one makes less noise, 
one is less liable to derangement 
through complexity of parts—than 
another. 

Setting aside all minute details, 
however, a few points of comparison 
may be mentioned. Howe’s first 
machine had a curved needle, at- 
tached to the end of a vibrating 
lever, combined with a little shuttle 
moving to and fro horizontally ; the 
eye of the needle was near the 
point; and the needle had grooves 
along the sides, in which the thread 
lay, to facilitate the passage through 
the cloth. In his later and im- 
proved machine he introduced a 
more effective ‘feed’ motion for 
shifting the cloth a proper distance 
after each stitch. One form of the 
Howe is specially intended for 
stitching the legs and ‘uppers’ of 
boots and shoes. Singer introduced 
a straight needle carried by a slide, 
instead of a curved needle attached 
to a vibrating lever arm; and the 
machine became weli-adapted for 
strong and heavy man uring 

urposes. Thomas, in like manner, 

id chiefly in view the introduc- 
tion of such improvements as 
would be valuable in working upon 
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stout goods. Grover and Baker, to 
save the time which is consumed in 
shuttle machines by winding thread 
on the spools, invented a beautiful 
knot or knotted stitch (deservedly 


named after the firm), produced by - 


two threads, without any shuttle; 
and also a feed motion different 
from any before known, and very 
effective. Wheeler and Wilson, 
while retaining the shuttle, sought 
to avoid the rattling noise which it 
produces while travelling to and 
fro; they invented a kind of sta- 
tionary shuttle; the needle-thread 
is locked into the shuitle-thread, 
not by driving the shuttle through 
the loop, but by passing the loop 
itself under the shuttle—an end 
achieved by a most ingenious and 
delicate bit of mechanism. The 
Willcox and Gibbs may be noticed 
presently, as this machine stands 
apart from the others in various in- 
teresting particulars, and being also 
the principal among those which 
work with one thread. The reader 
will see, from the foregoing sketch, 


that the chief sewing machines pre- - 


sent many points of difference, clas- 


sify them how we may—two threads, 
a needle, and a vibrating shuttle; 
two threads, a needle, and a station- 


ary shuttle; two threads and two 
needles, without any shuttle; one 
thread and one needle, without a 
shuttle— inventors may ring the 
changes in various ways with these 
elements; and they have practically 
done so, with a very admirable dis- 
play of ingenuity. 

Any industrious housewife, any 
fair damsel, who would seek to know 
the positive or relative merits of a 
sewing machine, as testified by the 
maker’s account of it, would have a 
most bewildering task before her. 
As well might she ask Professor 
Holloway and Professor Morison to 
tell her which of them sells the best 
= Every sewing-machine maker 

lares positively that his invention 
is the one to which public attention 
ought most steadily to be 
One of them states that ‘much dust 
is intentionally thrown into the eyes 
of the public by manufacturers 
selling but one class of machine, 
who misrepresent the stitches pro- 
duced by others.’ Doubtless there is 


a good deal of dust thrown in this 
world of ours; and some of it does 
unquestionably blind our eyes, men- 
tal as well as bodily. The same 
mentor adds that the difficulty felt 
by intending purchasers ‘is in- 
creased by the so-called explana- 
tions which are given as to the 
merits of the different stitches.’ 
True again; for it is no easy task 
to describe such matters clearly. The 
‘Thomas,’ claiming to be the first 
sewing machine ever patented in 
Europe, affects to look down upon all 
the others : points to its employment 
in the army clothing establishments, 
and in great factories wherein cloth 
and leather are stitched up for 
various purposes; tells of the steam 
power to work two or three hundred 
machines at once, and of the mil- 
lions of things that are made every 
year by its agency. The ‘ Howe,’ 
the real American original, repre- 
sented in slightly-varied forms by 
three or four companies in London, 
has naturally much to say in its own 
favour as the pioneer in this won- 
derfal new branch of industry. The 
‘Grover and Baker’ claims to be 
simple and durable, to sew from 
ordinary spools without rewinding, 
to sew all sorts of fabric equally 
well, to fasten its own seams at both 
ends without chance of ravelling, 
and to embroider instead of sew 
without any other change than in 
the selection of the thread. The 
‘Willcox and Gibbs’ asks a ques- 
tion, ‘ What do you want in a sew- 
ing machine?’ and then supplies the 
answer : ‘ You want a machine easy 
to learn, easy to work, easy to change 
from one kind of work to another, 
easy to keep in order, simple in its 
mechanism, noiseless, so well made 
as to seldom require repair, able to 
do all kinds of work equally well, 
and to make a strong and beautiful 
stitch that will bear washing, iron- 
ing, and wear ;’ and the possession of 
these qualities is thereupon claimed. 
The ‘ Wheeler and Wilson,’ a mem- 
ber of the lock-stitch battalion, re- 
quires you to believe that the real 
lock-stitch—with two threads inter- 
locked—produces an elastic seam 
that will not unravel, presents ex- 
actly the —_ appearance on both 
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better than the others, for reasons 
duly se forth. 

What are we to think of all this? 
In the first place, we must recognise 
the old and familiar tendency of all 


inventors and patentees, manufac- - 


turers and shopkeepers, to advertise 
their wares to the best advantage. 
And in the second place, we must 
admit—the more freely as we better 
study the subject—that sewing ma- 
chines are really very beautiful ex- 
amples of delicate and minute 
mechanism. Not one of the many 
kinds above named is without its 
marks of subtle ingenuity, its 
thoughtful appliances for over- 
coming difficulties. The mode of 
obtaining tension or tightening of 
the threads (more necessary in some 
modes of construction than in 
others) is often exceedingly elegant 
in a mechanical point of view. And 
so are the methods of feeding-off 
the threads from the bobbins or 
reels, shifting the cloth or fabric a 
minute distance after each stitch, 
holding the cloth down smeoth and 
flat while the needle is traversing 
up and down through it, and pre- 
venting the unravelling of the 
stitches. Great, too, is the inge- 
nuity shown in making the foot- 
treadle action easy to work. Where 
the machine, as in some cases, 
turns-in a hem besides sewing it, 
the little steel fingers perform 
movements as scientific as they are 
elegant in effecting the turning- 
in. And indeed all the mysteries 
of sewing, seaming, hemming, 
felling, basting, stitching, tuck- 
ing, frilling, quilting, binding, cord- 
ing, braiding—really mysteries to 
the one sex, but ‘ familiar as house- 
hold words’ to the other — are 
brought about in one or other of the 
machines by admirable contrivances, 
most delicate combinations of little 
bits of polished metal. So many of 
the movements are automatic—so 
little is left for the hands to do—that 
the sewing machine deservedly takes 
rank among the best specimens 
of petite mechanical i 
There is not one of them—except 
inne some of the low-priced 
which are only humble and 
imperfect imitations of the rest—to 
this praise can be denied. 


We mentioned above the Will- 
cox and Gibbs machine as requir- 
ing 2a little separate notice. It is 
not easy to describe these matters in 
words without diagrams—and even 

ms are not much in favour 
with ordinary folk—but the arrange- 
ment is briefly as follows. Under- 
neath the point where the needle 
penetrates the cloth, there is a sort 
of anchor-shaped piece of steel (so 
small that a threepenny-piece would 
almost cover it) called the looper, 
having hooks or arms pointing in 
opposite directions; with a flat- 
tened spur on the stem which 
twists and casts off the loop. When 
the needle has carried a loop of 
thread through the cloth, the loop 
is caught by one hook of the looper 
—or, to use our simile, by one arm 
of the tiny anchor—and by the ro- 
tation of this looper, the loop re- 
ceives a twist before it escapes from 
the second hook or arm. The cloth 
is ‘fed’ or moved forwards a minute 
space; the needle descends again, 
carrying a second loop with it; this 
second loop is caught, as the first had 
been, by one hook of the anchor, just 
in the nick of time when the rear hook 
leaves the first loop twisted around 
the preceding one. This constitutes 
the peculiar feature of the twisted- 
loop or Willcox and Gibbs stitch. 
Ladies (as we have already ventured 
to say) are not very learned in 
mechanical matters ; they are more 
likely to manage pleasantly a 
sewing machine so simple in its 
action, than a duplication of reels, 
needles, or shuttles, any want of 
harmony in the action of which 
would bring them inevitably to 
grief. Moreover, there are numer- 
ous little devices by which this 
machine beguiles labour of its 
tediousness. The value of the 
simple contrivance by which it is 
prevented from turning the wrong 
way can hard!y be appreciated by 
one who has not used a sewing- 
machine without a brake. The 
self-adjusting device by which the 
needle is fastened in the proper 
place, exactly as it ought to be, 
without even looking at it, is pecu- 
liar to this machine. There are 
others features, inconsiderable in 
themselves, which, in the aggre- 
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gate, it for family use. 
as: Bel nt chi 

, in ofa 1000, 
and when worked ———— 2000, 
and even 3000 beautifully-regular 
stitches in a minute, in such a noise- 
less manner.* 

And so it would be, in this or that 
aa if we analysed any other 
among the n rincipal machines. The 
Howe, the Thomas, the Singer, the 
Grover and Baker, the Wheeler and 
Wilson, é&c.—each has some merit or 
other in which it eclipses the others. 
Pity it is that every maker claims ail 
the virtues. The real inventors 
would never do this; they can un- 
derstand and appreciate the mental 
labour and creative ye of 
their compeers, while fairly and 
honestly stating what are the princi- 
pal points in which they believe 
themselves to have excelled. The 
names of these real inventors, in- 
deed, are not always known to the 
— in this, as in. many other 

lepartments of invention, the brain- 
work sometimes is done by men 
who have little or no share in the 
results. 


If we were tempted to trouble the 
reader with whatarecalled ‘statistics’ 
of sewing machines, we should have 
some large numbers and handsome 
sums to talk about. More than 
300,000 sewing machines at work 
in the United States so far back as 
five years ago; one factory making 
800 of them in a week, and employ- 
ing 500 men in 80 doing ; ; one town 
earning 200,000. a year by making 
shirt-collars by machine ; something 
like 2000 applications for patents, 
for improvements in sewing ma- 
chines, in America and England ; 
50,0001. realised in one year in license 
fees by the James Watt of this de- 
partment of invention (Elias Howe) ; 
160,000 machines made by one firm 
in four years; 150,000 made by 
twelve firms in America last year; 


* The makers of this machine have 
done a very useful thing in publishing a 
little pamphlet which, by the aid of about 
twenty woodcuts, elucidates the various 
modes in which the fingers and the machine 
co-operate in producing hemming, stitching, 
braiding, and other kinds of work—or, in 
other words, * What to do, and How to do 
it.’ 
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one New York clothing firm em- 
ploying 400 machines to make 
10,000 shirts per week ; a saving of 
1,500,000l, a year in New York 
alone, in making men's and boys’ 
clothing, by using machines; 5000 
machines employed in one county 
alone in Massachusetts, in stitching 
boots, shoes, and gaiters—such are 
the busy doings talked about. One 
ingenious person has calculated that 
thereare over 20,000 stitches ina good 
shirt; that a good hand-sewer ave- 

thirty-five stitches per minute ; 
that some of the machines make 
from two to three thousand stitches 
in the same space of time ; and that 
it is hence easy to see how strong is 
the temptation to substitute ma- 
chine-work for hand-work whenever 
possible. It is on record that, one 
day during the late American war, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, an 
order from the War Department 
reached New York by telegraph for 
50,000 sandbags, such as are used 
in field-works: by two o'clock the 
next m the bags were made, 


. packed, shipped, and started off 


southward ! 

Once now and then there starts 
up evidence that ladies occasionally 
tire of their sewing machine, or do 
not rightly understand it, or dis- 
arrange it beyond their own power 
of readjustment, or think another 
form of machine would suit them 
better. In that curious medley of 
advertisements, the ‘Exchange and 
Mart,’ we find in one number the 
following odd bits :—‘ Excelsior sew- 
ing machine wanted. Will give 
white Limerick lace tunic, tucker, 
berthe, and sleeve trimmings, Con- 
nemara marble brooch, large butter- 
fly hair ornament with long gold 
cord, large old-fashioned copper 
urn’—a most remarkable miscel- 
lany, surely. ‘Wanted a Wheeler 
and Wilson lock-stitch sewing ma- 
chine, in good condition and com- 

lete. Otfered, in exchange, a very 
dsome, large, real gold and ori- 
ental rose topaz brooch, with hand- 
some pendant.’ Whether the lady 
considers the brooch to be really 
worth more than the machine, is 
not stated; but such is probably 
her belief. Another lady wants a 
Cleopatra machine, for which she 

G 
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‘has many things to exchange.’ 
Another is willing to exchange a 
pair of Cary’s globes for a hand 
sewing machine, Another (per- 
haps not a lady) will accept a 
Wheelor and Wilson, a Thomas, or 
a Singer, for a large magic lantern, 
One wants to sell a Whight and 
Mann, another a Judkin, another a 
Weir; and one wishes to buy a 
Willcox and Gibbs. ‘I have a 
beautiful modern guitar, with case, 
in perfect order, in exchange for a 
good sewing machine.’ These are 
curious peeps into domestic life. 
Let not any one imbibe the false 
notion that, as a matter of trade, 
the sewing machine injures the poor 
hardly-paid seamstress. Precisely 
the reverse is the case. The sad 
icture painted by Thomas Hood in 
fis ‘Song of the Shirt’ is known to 
have been only too true; and it is 
also known that, in the early days 
of the Crimean war, poor creatures, 
working for sub-sub-sub-contract- 
ors, toiled eighteen hours a day at 
making soldiers’ coats for some- 
thing like sixpence sterling—three 
hours’ work fora penny! No such 
starvation pay is connected with 


the use of the sewing machine; 
there are poor seamstresses, alack! 
but the very poor are those who, 
from various causes, have not come 


within reach of the machine. Ame- 
rica has the best right to say how 
the sewing machine has really 
operated; and the Commissioner of 
the Census in the United States, in 
some apposite remarks on this sub- 
ject, says:—‘It’ (ic, the sewing 
machine) ‘ has opened a way as 
fitable and healthful employment for 
thousands of industrious females, to 
whom the labours of the needle had 
become wholly unremunerative and 
injurious in their effects. Like all 
automatic powers, it has enhanced 
the comforts of every class, by 
cheapening the process of manu- 
facture of numerous articles of 
prime necessity, without perma- 
nently subtracting from the average 
means of support of any portion of 
the community. It has given a 
positive increment to the permanent 
wealth of the country, by creating 
larger and more varied applications 
of capital and skill in the several 
branches to which it is auxiliary.’ 
The Americans take a very direct 
and significant way of showing their 
estimate of this matter, seeing that 
they make the teaching of the sewing 
machine ag of the routine of edu- 
cation, for young ladies in the 
higher-class seminaries as well as for 
poor girls in the humbler schools. | 
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“ AS IF IT WERE HER FAULT |” 


N dreary, drowsy monotone, 
A monarch on his pulpit throne, 
The parson onward prosed ; 
There, in the high-backed, oaken pew, 
Secluded well from public view, 
Squire Roger calmly dozed. 


If to his niece, close by his side, 
The while to heed she strictly tried 
No mundane things around her, 
Terrestrial thoughts would sometimes come, 
Restless at times her eye would roam, 
*T was not her fault; the offence bring home 
To dullness of the expounder ! 


You would not find a fairer face, 

A daintier form, a sweeter grace, 

Search through the county’s utmost space— 
Ah me! but what a bodice! 

A delicately-broidered skirt, 

Just short enough to skim the dirt— 

It seems with those wee feet to flirt-— 
The lassie is a goddess! 


Around her half in stealth she gazed, 

Each time her fringéd lid she raised, 
Provoking admiration : 

And if he answers—yonder youth— 

Who'd say it is her fault, forsooth ? 

Or his? Who could in honest truth 
Withstand such provocation ? 


How could she help it? eyes will meet 
By accident: and looks will greet 

By simple chance each other : 
She blushed: her slumbrous uncle wide 
Chancing his eyes to ope, she tried 

In vain the fact to smother. 


Not lost on him that ripening flush : 
Sternly he notes his niece’s blush, 
As if it were her fault; 
As if ’twere in her power, poor child, 
To check Ais eye, the truant wild, 
And by a look demurely mild 
To bid his vision halt. 


If when they’ve from out the church, 
From out the old moss-eaten porch, 
They haply then should . 
That as the homeward path they tread— 
The scented lime-boughs overhead — 
There’s some one near behind. 


Why blame her, or why him indeed? 

Those lodestar eyes, they gave the lead— 
He followed—’twas a duty: 

Why blame her that he’s learnt to love? 

As if it were Aer fault, sweet dove, 

Nay, rather blame her beauty ! 


























NURSERY GRIEVANCES. 


HERE is hardly a class in this 
country having the smallest 
title to the privilege (for it really is 
a privilege a = Ge of calling 
itself oppressed, but has found a 
champion to uphold its rights and 
proclaim its wrongs. The wrongs 
of women, the wrongs of negroes, 
the wrongs of Romanists, the wrongs 
of labour, the wrongs of the unen- 
franchised and unwashed, the 
wrongs of intelligent artizans, of 
curates, farmers, brewers, pau- 
pers, lunatics, all these, and plenty 
more have had or are having their 
day. Each has in turn sat in the 
seat of the oppressed, to win the 
tears of pepeuinetie public. There 
is another class, however, which 
has hardly as yet had its fair share 
of public sympathy; a class, in my 
opinion, more interesting than 
any of the above-mentioned, not 
excepting even woman herself—I 
mean little children. I am a ba- 
chelor, and my experience of the 
posite sex convinces me that I 
shall soon be what is called ‘a con- 
firmed bachelor ;’ but children are 
the joy of my heart and the light 
of mine eyes, bright and fresh as a 
posy of wild flowers, whereas ladies 
too often remind one of those half- 
faded violets that street-boys vend, 
all doctored with essence to increase 
their charms. Deem me not ma- 
licious, dear ladies: I know you are 
not all creations of art, but neither 
are you truly daughters of nature. 
= though I cannot love you in 
the Circassian bloom of maturity, 
I worship you in the rosy freshness 
of infancy. I cannot admire you in 
a peplum or a fichu, but I adore you 
in long-clothes. Yes, children I 
love with all my heart: they are 
sweeter than a garden of roses or a 
melody of Mozart ; and children are, 
in my humble opinion, systema- 
tically oppressed, while their wrongs 
are not only for the most un- 
redressed, but are to a great extent 
ignored. 
True, certain philanthropic so- 


lings, and other suc wails ond 


strays; some even rescue an occa- 
sional victim from illegal oppres- 
sion. Now and then a little ationt 
having been whipped, or starved, 
or pumped upon once too often, 
causes a little awkwardness by suc- 
cumbing under the treatment, and 
the Marquis of Townshend or the 
‘ Soviety for the Protection of Wo- 
men and Children’ steps in, and 
brings the cruel stepmother, or - 
human uncle, or unnatural paren 
as the case may be, to justice ; re 
such things happen comparatively 
seldom, or rather—which indeed is 
not quite the same thing—are sel- 
dom of, and of course are no 
argument against the aimost uni- 
versally received belief that the 
happiness of the English child is 
supreme and unmitigated. Of 
these wrongs, therefore, it is not my 
purpose to complain. But there 
are wrongs and woes which are not 
to be redressed by interposition of 
the law, however vigorous, nor by 
rosity of — Hospitals, 
owever free and open -armed. 
I mean what are called with a sort 
of j pity the ‘ littie griefs of 
childhood.’ Now, if we are to trust 
the common belief, these are in fact 
not griefs at all, ‘and the majority 
of children have really no more 
cares or sorrows than cherubs have 
bodies. How a belief so remote 
from truth did first arise, it is hard 
to say. Lincline to think it is in 
part a myth of the poets, especially 
con by those of the present 
century, and in part is a fiction 
found useful for domestic discipline, 
seeing that it may be used with 
some effect in repressing the mur- 
murs which arise against what the 
child mind sometimes considers a 
hard lot. People who find them- 
selves ‘ on the downhill of life’ are 
especially fond of — = about the 
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who is an excellent specimen of the 
British parent, I heard him dis- 
course to his two sons, aged seven 
and nine, on this wise: ‘Ah, Tom 
and Charley, lucky young dogs; 
no cares and troubles like your 
poor papa; just as happy as hum- 
ming-tops one month's end to 
another. I wish my boyish days 
would come over again.’ 

And then Mrs. B——, seconding, 
as in duty bound, the admonitions 
of her spouse: ‘ And you tgo, Minnie 
and Lucy. Were ever two 
such ous Cages girls as you? With the 

wisest papa that ever wus, 


noe the neatest and most particular 
nurse that ever was seen, and the 
prettiest dolls, and—dear me, I 
Wish | Z had 


half as much happi- 


And yet Tom and Charley seemed 
to have recollections which pre- 
vented them from realizing their 
privileges, and Minnie and Lucy 
pouted, and did anything but con- 
gtatulate themselves on the bless- 
ings of infancy. I could not but 


ask myself, How is this? If B—— — 


and his wife be right, as they are 
certainly sincere, how is it that not 
— Tom and Charley, and Minnie 

ata but Dick, Jack, Harry, 
and hundreds more, being, as they 
are often reminded, the happiest 
beings in the world, fail to — 
this singular blessedness ? I 
this question to Mrs. B—— one — 
after witnessing a 

ief and tears on the part of her 
oo, who had been condemned 
for some slight misdemeanour to 
lose his share of pudding, a very 
luscious and altogether desirable 
one. She replied, with that decisive 
and convincing logic for which her 
sex is so highly distinguished, that 
the idea of children brought up by 
decent parents being unhappy, was 
all stuff and nonsense. 

* My little Tommy, said Mrs. 
B——, ‘is as happy as the day is 
long,’ (traces of happiness on Tom- 
my’s face were at that moment very 
obscure). ‘If he ever cries, it is 
not because he is unhappy, but be- 
cause he isnaughty. He never has 
any troubles, or, if he has, they 
pass away like an April shower’ 
(Tommy’s, tears were developing into 


xysm of 


quiet little sobs); ‘and the fact is, 
children do not know when they 
are well off.’ 

‘ But, dear madam, you do not 
quite touch the point of my ques- 
tion. How is it that children do 
not know when they are well off? 
If they are happy, there is surely 
ho reason why they should not 
know it. I grant you that the im- 
mature state of their intellect pre- 
vents them from taking a compre- 
hensive view of their condition, and 
so renders them unconscious of a 
variety of circumstances tending to 
promote their happiness; but as 
regards the pleasures and pains, 
which reach co through the 
senses, and which are commonly 
understood by the joys and sorrows 
of childhood, I take it a child is a 
better judge of these in his own case 
than any other person can be for 
him; and I am much mistaken if 
the majority of children, even of 
those who seem to a casual ob- 
server happy, do not find the sor- 
rows of childhood predominate over 
its joys.’ 

Leaving Mrs. B—— and her family, 
I ask the the candid reader whether he 
or she really believes in the supreme 
happiness of childhood? Are those 
little tender creatures, whom it does 
every honest man’s heart good to see 
about him, are they as happy as we | 
can and ought tomake them? Isthe" 
nursery system, as at present esta- 
blished in a large number of respect- 
able families, calculated to promote 
either the external happiness or the 
moral welfare of those whom it em- 
braces? An almost irresponsible 
autocrat, styled the head nurse, or 

‘nurse’ par excellence, assisted per- 
haps by a couple of junior officials, 
is placed pretty nearly in loco pa- 
rentis to the little folk of the family 
from the ‘month’ to perhaps the 
tenth year. Papa of course is busy, 
and rarely sees the children more 
than once a day, when in the pink 
of spruceness and good behaviour 
they come in with the oranges for 
dessert. Mamma pays such visits 
to the infant colony as the demands 
of society permit, but leaves the 
government of it in all the minor 
details to the despotic viceroy and 
her satellites. The condition of the 
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child under that government is, I 
am told, better now than it was in 
my infant days. It may be, but as 
far as my observation serves, I in- 
cline to think there is not much 
change for the better. Is, for ex- 
ample, the real genuine anguish of 
the morning wash mitigated, as it 
ought to be, in the modern nursery ? 
My own recollections of it are ex- 
tremely painful. To be forced to 
leave the cosy bed, to stand in Na- 
ture’s garb, 
+ ‘Impube corpus, quale posset impia 
Mollire Thracum corda ;’ 
to watch the preparation for the 
torture, all this was hard. It was 
hard, too, to endure with fortitude 
the shock of the cold bath, though 
nurse invariably declared that she 
had ‘took the chill off’ expressly 
for me; but when it came to the 
soap, I confess I did not attempt to 
conceal my feelings. Bridget’s plan 
of operations was to secure me firmly 
with one hand, and with the other 
to scour my face in a thorough and 
searching manner. The result was 
not merely disagreeable but painful 
in the extreme. The friction said 
to be absolutely necessary was an- 
noying, but when the soap began to 
penetrate the eyes or the nose, and 
it generally did _“ it produced 
acute suffering. ; cman my 
mouth to oe Be 
“of course by oaddens-qeenell tn in 
there also. But all this physical 
annoyance—to use the mildest term 
—was as nothing compared with 
the ou upon dignity and self- 
which I, as a British boy, 
the spirit of British indepen- 
dence strong within me, suffered at 
the hands of my nurse at washing 
times. I believe that the indigni- 
ties above described are in most 
well-regulated nurseries daily in- 
flicted upon the youth of the realm ; 
and though it is certain that were 
such an outrage offered to the Bri- 
tish parent it would be long ere the 
‘Times’ and the public heard the 
last of it, the British child has no 
, and is forced to console 
himself with the reflection that 
‘cleanliness is next to godliness,’ or, 
according to nursery interpretation, 
that ‘ & dirty boy can never go to 
heaven.’ 


I dwell upon this washing griev- 
ance because it is one that recurs 
pape throughout the day, and 

a safe instrument of cruelty by 
which nurses are wont to vent upon. 
a helpless victim the spite they may 
happen to feel against the world in 
general, or against that child or his 
parents in particular. Recalli 
my own early experience, I shoul 
say that my washings — five 
or six per diem. If I set about to 
do a bit of gardening, to plant a row 
= beans, for instance, and chanced 

to pass my hand across my brow, 
all * wet vith honest sweat’ after 
my labours, the result was fatal to 
my peace. ‘Ho! Master ’Arry, what 
’ave you been a doin’ of? was 
Bridget’s indignant cnuaation: 
and my blood froze as she cunheted 
with the inevitable ‘Come an’ let 
me wash yer.’ 

And then at tea-time, that bread 
and jam, who does not know what a 
snare that is to tender youth? It 
is half-past four, the hour of tea; 
the olive-branches gather round the 
table, and are watered with weak 
tea, and otherwise discreetly nou- 
rished. A slice of bread and jam 
to each crowns the feast. Remark 
now the proceedings of Tommy, 
aged eight. How narrowly in the 
silence of expectation does he watch 
the spreading of the jam! With 
what eagerness, but half-suppressed, 
does he receive with both hands his 
portion! Yet with what anxious 
care to avoid the soiling of his 
snowy pinafore! A moment, to 
take the bearings of the slice, and 
the attack is begun; a breach is 
made where Nature points, in the 
middle. Ah, Tommy, luckless 
wight, that was a fatal bite; its 
ravishing sweetness renders ” you 
unwary; a semicircle of crimson 
jam closes round your chubby 
cheeks, and you emerge from that 

of crust moustachioed and 
tricked about with blood-red smears. 
The Philistines are upon thee, 
Tommy! Like the murderer taken 
stained with his victim’s blood, thou 
art ordered for instant execution— 
at the washing-stand. How will 
those lips splutter and that little 
nose wag to and fro beneath the 
application of the sponge! 
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One word about this washing 

i and I have done with 
t. Children must undoubtedly be 
kept clean, and to that end must be 
washed; but washing may be done 
in two ways. It may be performed 
as an official act, much as the turn- 
key may be supposed to perform it 
upon a refractory gaol-bird; or it 
may be done after a tender, motherly 
fashion, having regard to the /eel- 
ings of the child as well as to its 
— appearance. I trust we 

that the latter is the 
right method. But a very large 
number of children in ‘ well-regu- 
lated’ families come under the 
former régime. Why? Just be- 
cause materfamilias, admirable as 
her domestic arrangements doubt- 
less are,.does not select her nurses, 
for this above all qualifications, that 
they be tender-hearted. I do not 
desire to set up as a dispenser of 
* Hints to Mothers.’ Iam a plain 
blunt man that love my friends, the 
young folk, and I only speak right 
on in their behalf; but this I will 
say, that were Ia parent, and not; 
as I am, a bachelor, any nurse of 
mine who should practise the turn- 
key method of washing would re- 
ceive a month’s wages and dis- 
missal on the spot. 

To come to another head of nur- 
sery wrongs, the child stands ag- 
grieved in the matter of punish- 
ments. The administration of jus- 
tice in the nursery is, in general, 
altogether arbitrary and despotic. 
The infant colony is in a permanent 
state of martial law, rendered neces- 
sary, I suppose, by the highly dan- 

gerous character of the Brobdig- 
Seaton inhabitants, who, in spite 
of that look of innocence upon their 
round and rosy faces, are, as I am 
informed by some worthy discipli- 
narians, often desperately wicked at 


The criminal of the nursery is 
frequently Fag out of his own 
mouth. time is allowed him 
to prepare his defence, or call his 
witnesses, and the trial, the con- 
demnation, and the execution of 
sentence, are frequently merged into 
the dire. rocess, and that the last of 

The proceeding of the 
*Old Woman who Lived in 


a Shoe,’ is a sort of reductio ad 
absurdum of the system of nursery 
That good lady, as we 
w, chastised the young folk all 
round in the good old English 
fashion, and ‘sent ’’em to bed,’ for 
no other reason, so far as history 
showeth, than that ‘she had so many 
children, she didn’t know what to 
do.’ I doubt whether any child, 
accustomed to the arbitrary ad- 
ministration of the nursery, would 
be at all struck by the injustice of 
the old woman’s proceeding. It is 
so much in keeping with the ordi- 
nary tenor of the nursery dispensa- 
tion. And this suggests the 
culiar evil that results from such a 
dispensation, namely, an injury— 
sometimes considerable, sometimes, 
happily, slight—to the child’s meral 
sense. If there be an idea which 
may be said tobe inborn and clearly 
defined by Nature in the child’s 
mind, it is the distinction between 
what is just and what is unjust. 
But in order to thoroughly jum- 
ble together these two notions in 
the youthful mind, and create an 
obliquity of the moral vision, which 
may develop into a permanent 
squint, no more effectual method 
could be devised than the nursery 
owe of exalting small breaches of 
iscipline into heinous crimes, and 
punishing misdemeanour as if it 
were high treason. An anecdote 
from my #F ony experience will 
illustrate the sort of thing I mean. 
At six years old I believe I was as 
good as the generality of boys of 
that @, perhaps rather better than 
most, ut ¢ nemo mortalium ’—and I 
was mortal. Horticulture of a some- 
what rash and empirical character 
was my forte as I thought then, my 
foible as I think now, my besetting 
sin, as Bridget, with emphatic slaps, 
frequently impressed upon me. On 
one memorable occasion she found 
me engaged in some very novel and 
interesting experiments in the mid- 
die of an onion bed. My first notice 
of her approach was a tight clutch 
of my arm, followed by a prolonged 
shaking, during which I listened as 
well as the violent nodding of my 
head would permit to the follow- 


ing: 
* Oh, my goodness (jerk) gracious 











me! (jerk, jerk.) You nasty, orrid 

naughty, wicked boy (prolonged 

shaking), what hever ‘ave you been 
and done with your socks and 
boots ? (Violent jerk, and pause for 

a reply.) 

* [ shan’t tell,’ said I, feeling like 
the ‘ Village Ham en,’ as I ‘ with- 
stood the tyrant of my fields.’ 

* Oh, you hawful wicked boy, tell 
me directly, or I'll take and lock 
you in the coal-cellar.’ 

* £I d—d—on’t care, replied I, 
though a tear starting in the corner 
ofeach eye showed that I did, and, 
as the adversary prepared, as I 
thought, to execute her threat, I 
sobbed out, 

‘ I’ve s—sowed my s—ocks, and 
pup—pup—planted my boots.’ 

This was a pitch of villainy for 
which Bridget was not prepared 
even in a hardened sinner like my- 
self, and many a fervent slap and 
thrillmg shake had I to endure 
while the unlucky boots and socks 
were being unearthed, not to men- 
tion the misery with which I be- 
held the ruin of my hopes, for I 
had set my heart on a new boot 
and sock harvest in a few days, 
and now, 


‘En queis consevimus ie 
1 


It was hard, but the cup of woe 
ran over, when Bridget marched 
me off for a washing, to be admi- 
nistered, I knew, with no gentle 
hand 


Apropos of punishments, there 
is one which was in vogue in my 
young days, and is still, I have 
reason to know, a favourite with 
nursery despots, on account of its 
deadly efficacy, most dismal, hate- 
ful, and pernicious of punishments, 
that which was called in my time 
the ‘ Black-hole’ punishment. It 
is said that a refractory prisoner, 
whom other means have failed to 
tame, may generally be brought to 
his senses by a taste of the ‘ dark 
cell’ and I can well believe it. 
Twilight is soft and romantic, and 
charming enough, but total dark- 
ness, ‘such as may be felt,’ is a 
dire and horrible thing. To be 
shut for even a short time in any 
place from which all light is ex- 
cluded, is enough to shake even a 
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strong mind, and may well unhinge 
a weak one. Is it not then most 
monstrous that such a punishment 
should ever show its hideous face 
among the little sensitive inmates 
of our English nurseries? It is 
bad enough, as most of us can pro- 
bably remember, for a child to be 
left at bedtime in a dark, silent 
room, to hear the nurse’s * Good- 
night,’ and the hateful ‘ now lie still 
and go to sleep like a good boy,’ 
with which she closes the door, to 
watch the glimmer of the departing 
candle, dimly seen for a few mo- 
ments through the keyhole, till it 
vanishes, all is gloom. Then 
the ‘horror of great darkness’ 
closes in. In dreams it may be 
that the infant mind is filled, as 
popular tradition im, with hea- 
venly scenes, and angel shapes of 
celestial loveliness; indeed, the 
smile often observed to play about 
the features of sleeping infancy, 
when not disturbed by that arch- 
fiend y-cleped ‘the wind,’ seems 
to give colour to the belief. But 
in their waking dreams the mind is 
far oftener peopled with forms from 
the Stygian Cave than from the 
Meadows of Asphodel. Forms 
and fantastic, ‘horrid shapes and 
sights unholy ;’ these are what 
mostly fill the imagination of the 
child while it lies sleepless and 
alone in the darkness, as it too often 
does, even when parents are kind 
and careful, and nurses not more 
than ordinarily inconsiderate. And 
against these powers of darkness a 
child has no defences to raise. The 
consolations of philosophy or re- 
ligion are not for him. He cannot 
soothe himself with the soporific 
cadences of Tupper, and even that 
— pular remedy, ‘ The Horse- 
ail,’ is beyond his reach. 

fe imagination, if he has any (and 
well for him if he has not), is under 
no control at all. Fear is to him a 
real passion, terrible, crushing, irre- 
sistible. The frail outworks of 
infant reason are thrown down at 
the first assault, the enemy marches 
in, —_ himself rue pillow ~! 
t post, and & reign 
blood-curdling terror. 

I say this is all bad enough, 
though perhaps to some extent un- 
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avoidable; but that nurses should 
. ne to inflict such torment, 
of punishment, on any pre- 
‘cai Cuatutee, is simply monstrous. 
If the little folk must be punished, 
as of course they must, give them 
the English rod and the smart 
thy whippings of the olden 
time, and away with this un-English 
torture of mind as well as body. 
Surely children should be punished 
through some other organ than the 
brain. Let us make their seats 
rather than their pillows. 
And the child’s griefs—I would 
have said a word about them, but 
I see, dear madam, the incredulous 
smile curling your lip once more. 
* Griefs |’ you exclaim. ‘ My little 
Algernon ’—Pardon me, I under- 
precisely what you would 
say. Your little Algernon has no 
griefs. They are but April showers; 
like a breath on a mirror, they 
vanish as quickly as theycome. In- 
deed it is well they do, or they 
would assuredly break his heart. 
The force of sorrow is not to be 
measured by its specific gravity. 
The fifteen stone t breaks the 
back of a thorough-bred two year- 
old, sits easily on the loins of a 
Suffolk punch; and those April 
showers that old birds like you and 
me shake so lightly from our wings, 


ruffie the down of a callow nest- 
ling far more rudely. I am not 
cold-hearted, yet I cannot disgui 
from myself that the loss of my 
best friend could not now give me 
such poignant anguish as the death 
of my skye-terrier, the ugliest that 
ever ran on legs, gave me at 
seven years old. My grief would 
be more lasting now than then, but 
could not be more keen. 

But let the griefs of childhood 
pass; it is enough to point out that 
they are realities and not fictions. 
One word on the whole nursery 
question. The British mother is a 
person of whom in the abstract the 
nation is justly proud; but does 
the actual British mother do her 
duty by the British nursery? It is 
a solemn, and in some sort a na- 
tional question. For if our women 
do not yet make our laws, they do, 
to a great extent, make the men 
who make them. Who are the 
women, then, that can best make 
and mould our men? Not the nar- 
row-minded tyrants of our modern 


‘nurseries, but the sensible, refined, 


high- principled mothers, who, I 
hope, for the sake of England’s 
future, do still exist among us, 
unconscious though they often 
are of their high and responsible 
position. 
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E may travel all over the world, 
Ay, as far as the billows may roll, 
Where they northward or southward are hurled 
Against ice-fields that girdle the pole : 
We may wander wherever we list, 
We may journey earth’s confines all o’er, 
But the joy that we cannot resist 
Is the grasp of the hand at the door. 
For at length when our holiday’s past, 
And we gladly return o’er the foam, 
The one joy that’s not least although last, 
Is the hand-grip that welcomes us home! 


There’s a something electric, that thrills 
In the touch of the hands that we know, 
Which nor absence—the longest—e’er kills, 
Nor distance—where’er we may go. 
It speaks, from the heart to the heart 
From earth’s farthest—its uttermost shore ; 
We remember, though oceans apart, 
The warm grasp of the hand at the door. 
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For wherever our fortunes are cast 
"Neath the heaven’s cerulean dome, 
The one joy that we look for at last 
Is the hand-grip that welcomes us home. 


In the silence of African wilds 
When sleep closes the traveller’s eyes, 
In a slumber, as soft as a child’s, 
The dear visions of home will arise. 
But of all the best dreams of delight 
That around him kind fancy can pour 
Far the happiest fiction of night 
Is the grasp of the hand at the door. 
In the wilderness lonely and vast— 
Ay, wherever on earth we may roam, 
The loved dream that deserts us the las 
Is the hand-grip that welcomes us home. 


But we need no long absence to show— 
Ah, we need no wide distance to teach 
That the dearest of all things below 
Is the home-love in waiting for each— 
Is the home that he cannot forget! 
For his heart is not sound at the core, 
Whose breast has not leapt when it met 
The warm grasp of the hand at the door. 
Heat and cold we endured—storm and blast— 
Waves we forded—and mountains we clomb— 
Are forgotten completely at last 
In the hand-grip that welcomes us home. 


Though for long or for little we part— 
Tried affection all count is above, 
For you can’t plumb thé depths of a heart, 
You can’t measure the leagues of a love. 
Birth and beauty and riches are nought— 
For birth, beauty, and riches in store 
Never—never a welcome have bought 
Like the grasp of the hand at the door. 
Ah, how dear when our holiday’s past, 
When we gladly return o’er the foam, 
The one joy that’s not least although last— 
The warm hand-grip that welcomes us home. 
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ie Royal Astronomical Society 
of London, which has been 
justly called the first body of astro- 
nomers in the world, has adopted 
for its motto the expressive sen- 
tence ‘ Quidquid nitet notandum ;’ 
and the marvellous advance of this 
as well as of other sciences in our 
own time is undoubtedly princi- 
pally owing to the great number of 
zealous workers, each contributing 
his mite and noting that which he 


has seen or which has at any time 
caught his attention, without being 
conscious at the time whether it 
might hereafter be found of value 
in the extension of our knowledge. 
From these facts and appearances, 
as noticed and observed under 
various conditions, the master minds 
of the science are enabled by de- 
grees to establish theories which, 
embracing a large number of iso- 
lated facts, become themselves the 
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means of predicting others, and 
bringing the succession of pheno- 
mena under the domain of cause 
and effect. 

The first hint, then, that we offer 
to owners of smal! telescopes is to 
use them—to observe with the view 
of making their observations in 
some measure subservient to the 
——- of science; for if carefully 

, with the most scrupulous 
attention to the fidelity and greatest 
practicable accuracy of the observa- 
tions, we assure them that even 
small instruments may be made 
really to contribute thereto, and 
this in ways and when employed on 
objects which perhaps at the time 
inspired no such hope. 

In a short paper like the present 
it is of course impossible to enter 
in any detail into the nature of the 
observations which may be at- 
tempted of different objects in the 
heavens. For full advice on this 
matter we must refer the reader to 
the Rev. T. W. Webb’s admirable 
little work, ‘ Celestial Objects for 


Common Telescopes;’ but it is - 


possible that some succinct remarks 
on @ few points may be found of 
value to amateurs in possession of 
telescopes three or four inches in 
aperture (that is, effective diameter 
of object-ylass). 

A very principal object of atten- 
tion to the astronomer is the sun. 
It cannot but be that that body, 
which is of such indispensable im- 
portance, not merely to the life 
which is contained in our system, 
but to the very existence of the 
system itself, should excite in all 
minds capable of intelligent reflec- 
tion the most lively interest as to 
its constitution, and the source of 
its light and heat-giving powers. 

* Informer of the planetary train, 

Without whose quick’ning glance their cum- 

brous orbs 

Were brute unlovely mass, inert and dead, 

And not, as now, the green abodes of life,’ 


A field of study of vast extent 
still lies before the astronomer here. 
Much has been done in acquiring 
some knowledge of solar physics 
during the last few years, but we 
are still in the infancy of the sub- 
ject. In this place we can of course 
merely suggest a few matters of 


consideration to the amateur ob- 
server. In the first place we must 
caution him to be very particular in 
the use of a coloured glass to take 
off the intense glare and heat of the 
sun’s rays, concentrated by the 
lenses of his telescope. Fog or thin 
cloud will indeed frequently act as 
a most efficient protector in this 
respect, but if trusted to without 
the aid of a dark glass close at 
hand, the sudden breaking forth of 
the sun in full blaze will sometimes 
produce unpleasant consequences. 
Indeed a person at all unpractised 
had better make it a rale never to 
look at the sun without the inter- 
vention of some kind of coloured 
glass. The shade and depth of this 
will vary according to circum- 
stances. From his own experience 
the writer would recommend green 
as the most usual colour. Red may 
be employed when the sun is not 
shining very brightly. With regard 
to the time for observing the 
‘greater light,’ there is none so 
good as early morning, when it has 
been up about an hour or so. The 
definition of objects on the surface 
is much superior to that at any 
other time in the day ; but of course 
in watching the motions and 
changes of the spots it is necessary 
to observe from time to time 
throughout the day. This is fre- 
quently very interesting, and, assi- 
duously followed up, may lead to 
still further knowledge than has 
yet been attained concerning those 
phenomena. The periodicity also 
in the number and magnitude of 
the spots has, it is well known, led 
to some very remarkable conse- 
quences, and illustrates in a striking 
manner the advantage which accrues 
to science from an amateur selecting 
some definite object of research, and 
perseveringly following it up till 
some positive conclusion is arrived 
at. e may remark that, although 
the length of the period has been 
pretty satisfactorily established as 
114 years, yet there are some other 
points connected with the law of 
or still requiring to be de- 
cided, and in which amateurs may 
do good service. Inequalities be- 
tween the intervals separating two 
consecutive times of greatest and of 
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least abundance are said to have 
been made probable. The present 
year is one in which the spots are 
approaching their time of greatest 

uency and abundance. 

ext to the sun we may devote a 
few words to the moon. She is not, 
indeed, of the same importance to 
us as he is, but in very many ways 
we could very ill afford to part with 
her, who 


* A smaller earth, gives us bis blaze again, 
Void of its flame, and sheds a softer day,’ 


Besides the advantages of moon- 
light, attended, like all the advan- 
tages of nature, with so much to 
gratify our innate love of the beau- 
tifal, she is (thanks to the long 
series of valuable lunar observations 
made at the Greenwich Observatory 
during the last two hundred years) 
of the ee utility to navigation 
in enabling us by her position 
amongst the stars to determine the 
position of a ship at any time in 
mid-ocean. But we are now speak- 
ing of her physical appearance as 
seen with a small telescope. It is 
well known that the moon rotates 
uniformly on her axis in the same 
time that she revolves round the 
earth. The consequence is that we 
always see the same face, excepting 
that, owing to the ellipticity of the 
lunar orbit, and its being inclined 
at an angle of about five degrees to 
that of the earth, we from time to 
time get a view of regions to a small 
extent round each corner, so to 
, or rather beyond each limb 
@ technical word for edge of the 
isc), as usually placed. The latter 
ap ces, known by the name 
of libration, are of course only very 
limited in amount. Rougbly speak- 
ing, our satellite shows us the same 
face at all times, which is more and 
more illuminated by the sun dari 
the oa of each lunation, until 
at full moon he enlightens the 
whole of the visible disc. The 
boundary of light and darkness is 
called the terminator, which suc- 
cessively advances over each region 
during the waxing and retreats 
spain during the waning moon. At 
¢ former time it is sunrise at the 
region covered by the terminator, 
at the latter sunset. As the moun- 


tains are thus seen 2 ee ast 
ing long shadows behi them, 
ng sada te fe seat een: 
ing regions on moon's 
many remarkable spots in which 
are indeed only visible on these 
occasions. We have not space to 
speak of these in detail; but in Mr. 
ebb’s useful book, to which we 
have already referred, the intending 
observer will find a full account 
them. The most remarkable of the 
lunar mountains and craters are the 
chain of Apennines, a little to the 
north of the moon’s centre, the grand 
crater known as Copernicus, which 
lies on the terminator a day or two 
after the first quarter, a little north- 
east of the centre, and the ‘ metro- 
politan’ crater, Tycho, with the 
curious system of rays or streaks 
surrounding it, which comes into 
view about the same time, but is 
ag the south _ “ef — a 
The ene of t plains 
called Maria, from their having been 
formerly supposed to be seas, are 
likewise worthy of attentive ob- 
servation. Mare Serenitatis, in the 
north-western quarter, contains 
some small craters, amongst which 
is one known as Linné, respecting 
which there has been much contro- 
versy during the last two years, it 
having been considered probable 
that great changes have taken place 
in it since it was first observed. 

ee of stars by tho a 
are frequently very interesting p! 
meets T ee ¥ the 
star’s disappearance when it takes 
place at the unenlightened edge of 
the disc is almost startling. To 
observe the reappearance it is neces- 
sary to inow part of the limb 
at which to look for it. These phe- 
nomena are not merely pleasing to 
see, but, when accurately observed 
with a good chronometer, are useful 
in science, 

With regard to observation of 
planets, little can be said of the 
two inferior ones. Mercury is too 
close to the sun, and can. only be 
seen when at or near the time of his 
greatest elongation. With a small 
telescope nothing can be done with 
him except, when the definition is 
good, to see that he has phases. 

or can much be done with Venus. 
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Her brightness at night is dazzling, 


and, exaggerating every imperfec- 
tion of the telescope, makes it diffi- 
cult to examine her steadily. It is 
probable that we never see her real 
surface, but only the clouded atmo- 
sphere. The best time to observe 
her is during the evening twilight. 

Diligent scrutiny has us 
lately some trustworthy knowledge 
of the surface of Mars. Small tele- 
scopes, however, cannot be expected 
to show much, and he will not for 
some years be in the most favour- 
able position for observation. The 
phase is so slight as to be scarcely 
perceptible, the planet being always 
sensibly round. Brilliant white 

mark the poles, and it is gene- 
rally allowed that these are due to 
large tracts of snow. The general 
colour of Mars is ruddy, probably 
owing to the nature of the soil. 
Unlike our earth, the land appears 
to occupy a larger proportion of the 
surface than the sea. 

Jupiter is the planet which best 
repays the attention of the amateur. 
Even a small telescope, if its de- 
fining power is good, will exhibit 
his disc crossed Y the belts (resem- 

in a small instrument fine 


Lew J 
black bars) in a direction parallel 
to his equator, and will also give 


the means of observing the four 
satellites. These may seen at 
the times predicted in the ‘ Nautical 
Almanac’ to pass over the planet’s 
disc (such are technically 
called their transits), to be occulted 
by it, reappearing on the other side, 
and to be eclipsed or to pass into 
and out of the planet’s shadow. 
Accurate observations of the times 
of the latter phenomena (the 
eclipses) may be made witha good 
chrunometer, and will be useful. 
The belts on the surface of the 
planet are produced by tracts of 
clear sky in the planet's atmosphere, 
their persistence being due to causes 
similar to those of the trade- winds 
on our earth. 

Saturn being a smaller planet 
than Jupiter, as well as at a much 
greater has not in itself so 

- ts of we Those ~ 
appendages, however, the 
rings, are at present well placed for 
observation, well opened out 


as seen from the earth. It is well 


must be satisfied with a view of the 

ring as one object. The planet is 

attended by no less than eight 

satellites, but several of them re- 

ome powerful instrument to see 
m. 


The two most distant planets, 
Uranus and Neptune, are too far off 
to’ show discs, especially Neptune, 
except when viewed with large 
telescopes. 

To those more distant bodies 
which stud almost every part of the 
visible hemisphere, the words pre- 
eminently apply, ‘The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the fir- 
mament showeth His handy-work.’ 
If the grandeur of the spectacle 
which the clear concave of a winter’s 
night exhibits to the unaided eye 
calls forth in an irresistible manner 
such reflections as these, how can 
we express the intensity to which 


. they are increased when even a 


moderately good telescope is applied 
to one of the richer parts of the blue 
infinite? None, indeed, but their 
Maker can ‘tell the number of the 
stars, or call them all by their 

In this place we shall merely 
point out some of the more remark- 
able clusters and objects in some ot 
the constellations, remarking that 
every increase in the power of the 
telescope employed will bring into 
view a larger number of objects 
wortby of attention. 

That wonderful zone called the 
Galaxy, or Milky Way, has from the 
earliest ages attracted attention, and 
some of the ancients conjectured 
that its light was due to a vast as- 
semblage of stars. Particular parts 
of it are distinguished by particu- 
larly aay! a gpary ye! other 
parts are darker, and in ot 
of total darkness are seen. Even 
moderate telescopes resolve the 
brightest parts of the zone into in- 
numerable small, closely-crowded 
stars, and with good instruments it 
is seen that the different parts are 
richer in stars in perfection as their 
brightness to the naked eye is 
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greater, proving that the light of 
the galaxy is indeed due entirely to 
the multitude of distant stars. To 
give some idea of the scale of this 
multiplication, it may be mentioned 
that on one occasion Sir William 
Herschel estimated that not less 
than 116,oco stars must have passed 
through the field of his telescope in 
a single quarter of an hour. The 
course of the Milky Way amongst 
the constellations is principally, so 
far as visible to us, through Auriga, 
Cassiopeia, Cygnus, Aquila, and 
Sagittarius. In the latter, which is 
always low in the sky in these lati- 
tudes, is a part especially rich in 
stars. In Auriga the brightness is 
much less than elsewhere. In Cyg- 
nus there is a confused and irregular 
part, from which three partial 
streams diverge. 

The Pleiades in Taurus are known 
to all. Viewed with the naked eye, 
most persons can only see six stars, 
but those of acute sight 
see seven, and there is at least one 
authentic instance of as many as 
twelve having been so seen (by a 
lady). With a telescope, a group of 
fifty or sixty stars becomes visible, 
crowded together in a very moderate 
space. In the constellation Cancer, 
near the star «, and between + and 4, 
is a curious luminous spot called 
Preesepe, or the Beehive, which a 
very ordinary telescope shows to 
consist of a multitude of stars. 
Another telescopic cluster is situ- 
ated in the sword-handle of Perseus, 
which may be considered as an off- 
shoot of the Milky Way. It is 
nearly in a line between y Persei 
and 8 Cassiopeiz. 

Of the nebule it is scarcely de- 
sirable to speak here. Several of 
them are only immense clusters of 
stars, so distant as to require very 
powerful telescopes to resolve them, 
whilst others ( ially the spiral 
nebule Guoveel ty Lord Rosse) 
appear to possess a peculiar consti- 
tution of their own. The most re- 
markable one is the great nebula of 
Orion, over which many stars are 
scattered, but of which every in- 
crease in instrumental power shows 
fresh features. The sword of Orion 
consists of three stars, visible to the 
naked eye, called c, 6, and «; the 


middle one, @ ‘Orionis, marks the 


inci of the nebula, which 
fi mod gentle 4. to the un- 
aided sight. A moderately good 
telescope shows four stars of un- 
equal, but not greatly differing, 

itudes, in the form of a tra- 
pezium. The subject of double and 
multiple stars is, indeed, a most in- 
teresting part of astronomical re- 
search, many having been proved to 
have motions about each other of 
different periods. But the greatest 
rt of the binary or physically 
ouble (as distinguished from merely 
optically double) stars are too close 
to be seen separate, except when 
high magnifying powers are applied 
to them. A few of the stars which 
may be seen double with compara- 
tively small telescopes may be 
named here. They are, beginning 
with the closest pairs, Castor (mag- 
nitudes of ae 3 and 34), y 
Arietis (4) and 5), ¢ Urs Majoris 
(6 and 5), 61 Oygni (54 and 6), and 
3 Serpentis (44 and 5). 

It is obviously important for any 
one interested in astronomical ob- 
serving to make himself familiar 
with the names of the constellations, 
and of the principal stars in each, so 
as to know them at sight. Mr. 
Proctor’s Star Maps, adapted to the 
different constellation seasons of the 
year, are admirably suited for this 
purpose. 

Good service may be done by 
amateurs who — a knowledge 
of the stars in o ing and record- 
ing the paths of remarkable meteors 
which they may happen to see. 
This has now become a branch of 
astronomy, and one of high interest. 
No telescope at all is required for its 
prosecution; but we are unwillin 
to close this article without remind- 
ing persons able to take part in 
these observations of the eT 
of an accurate acquaintance wi 
the stars, without which it is im- 
possible to record the place of a 
meteor in such a manner that any 
use can be made of it. The times 
of appearance and disappearance, as 
well as the places where these are 


quently seen are about April 20o— 
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a1, August 7—13 (especially 9—10), 
October 16—23, November 12—14, 
and December 6—14. 

For very ‘valuable collections of 
astronomical data of every kind, we 
would refer the reader to Mr. Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Descriptive Astronomy,’ pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press in 
1867. 

We must append to this brief 
survey of objects for astronomical 
observation a few words concerning 
telescopes, the instruments which 
have so immensely increased man’s 
knowledge of the great globes 
around him. They are, as is well 
known, of two kinds, the refracting 
and the reflecting telescope. In the 
former, the rays of light proceeding 
from any point in a celestial object 
are brought to a focus by refraction 
through the object-glass, which con- 
sists of two closely-fitted lenses of 
two kinds of glass so combined as 
to destroy, or nearly so, the colour 
produced by chromatic dispersion 
(whence such a telescope is called 
an achromatic). In the latter, the 
rays are brought to a focus after be- 
ing reflected on a ape dm 
metallic surface, called a speculum. 
In both the image of the object, 
thus formed by the convergence to a 
focus of the rays proceeding from 
any point in it, is magnified by a 
kind of microscope, called an eye- 
piece. Now as the latter magnifies 
the image without increasing its 
brightness, or the amount of light 
by which it is produced, it is evi- 
dent that if an eye-piece of too large 
a magnifying power is applied to 
any image, its light will become too 
faint to permit it to be well observed. 
If, therefore, it be desired to obtain 
good observations under a high 

wer, it is necessary to employ a 

object - glass or speculum, 
which will collect so large a quan- 
tity of the rays diverging from the 
object observed as to produce an 
image of considerable brightness, 
admitting of a good degree of mag- 
nification by the eye-piece without 
having that brightness too much 
diminished. As a larger amount of 
light is lost by reflection than by 
refraction, the image formed by an 
object-glass will bear the application 
of a higher magnifying power than 


ject is viewed. 


-in this respect. 


one formed by a speculum of the 
same diameter. 

The steadiness of the image is of 
as much importance as its bright- 
ness. However steadily the instru- 
ment be mounted and adjusted (to 
both of which great attention should, 
of course, be paid), atmospheric dis- 
turbances will always produce a 
certain amount of tremor, which is 
increased in proportion to the mag- 
nifying power under which the ob- 
As the degree of 
this disturbance depends upon the 
state of the atmosphere at the time, 
the same amount of power cannot 
always be employed with advantage 
upon the same instrument. Good 
telescopes, therefore, are provided 
with several eye-pieces, which can 
be used con to the particular 
condition of the atmosphere at the 
time of observation. Actual trial is 
the only certain test of this. The 
possessor of a telescope too small to 
admit of much change of power had 
better give up trying to use it when 
he finds the night is not favourable 
The best object to 
try it upon is a moderate-sized star, 
the image of which, when brought 
well into focus, should be very small 
and round, free from rays or false 
images, excepting one or two narrow 
rings of light, circular and concen- 
tric with the image surrounding it. 
Jupiter and Saturn, and particular 
regions in the moon, are also good 
test-objects. It was remarked by 
one of our most experienced ob- 
servers (but recently called away) 
that an east wind was not favour- 
able for astronomical observing, as 
there was always on such occasions 
a tendency to triangularity of form 
in the spurious disc which a fixed 
star appears to have in a telescope. 
Objects such as comets, which 

a very feeble amount of 
feht, cannot be seen with eye-pieces 
of high power, as they diminish that 
light too much; but to see them 
well requires an object-glass of large 
aperture, and an eye-glass which 
does not magnify much. Wecannot 
too strongly impress upon the ama- 
teur to be icular in putting his 
we ipGnestel tine of dame 
eye at the actual time of o ing. 
In a good instrument a slight dis- 
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placement in this respect makes a 
considerable difference, and the disc 
becomes, when viewed out of focus, 
a large luminous round patch. The 
disc of a fixed star being spurious 
(depending for its size upon the 
aperture of the object-glass), can 

never be well defined at its edges, 
but the planets, showing in a 
telescope real discs, ought, especially 
Jupiter and Saturn, to have a well- 

ed outline. 

It can hardly be necessary to re- 
commend the owner of a telescope 
to be extremely careful in its pre- 
servation, to keep every part clean, 
and toavoid exposing it to blows or 
strains. When it is necessary to 


wipe the object glass, it should be 
done with t delicacy, using silk, 
or some other soft material. 

In conclusion, we would remark 
that, although as science progresses, 
its battle-field becomes more and 
more appropriated by those who 
have large instruments at their com- 
mand, the more easily-seen pheno- 
mena being more and more ex- 
hausted, yet from time to time 
instances occur which prove that 
even now it is possible to add some- 
thing to our knowledge by the dili- 
gent use of means which might have 
been thought utterly inadequate to 
produce any such result. 

W. T. Lywy. 
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